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THE DANGER OF WAR IN EUROPE! 


By H. R. KNICKERBOCKER 


THREE years ago I had the honour of addressing you on the 
Soviet Union’s Five-Year Plan.? Your interest was concentrated 
at that time on the efforts of a great State to develop itself peace- 
fully in a way that at that time seemed audaciously revolu- 
tionary. Since then planned national economy has become a 
commonplace subject without losing any of its significance 
through the world-wide discussion that has been expended upon 
it, but unfortunately to-day another topic has grown to over- 
shadow any discussion of what men may do by planning to 
improve their fate. I am doubly honoured at the opportunity 
of a return engagement to discuss before this learned body this 
new problem—the prospect of war. It is hardly worth while 
wasting words on its significance. You all know what it means. 
We are all aware of the shadow. You in England are probably 
more aware of it than we in America, but I can assure you, after 
a four months’ trip on the Continent, that England is much less 
aware of it than the States across the Channel. It is singularly 
ironical that at the moment when the world’s business has 
definitely begun to improve, and when for the first time in four 
or five years nations have rid themselves of the fear of economic 
catastrophe, this new and more frightful apprehension should 
have arisen to darken the picture of returning prosperity. For 
perhaps the only unqualified report that I can make after my 
visit to the principal countries of Europe is that thoughts of 
war are not absent from the minds of any European statesman 
to-day. 

When I was asked by my editors to undertake an investigation 
of the prospects of war in Europe it was necessary first to decide 
upon a method. I decided upon what might pompously be 
described as the analytical geographical method. That is to say, 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May 15th, 1934, Mr. John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett in the Chair. 
2 For text of address, see International Affairs, July 1931, pp. 433-459. 
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I made out a list of all the points of friction in Europe that I 
could think of and then set out to visit these points with the 
hope that thereafter with the material obtained one might be 
able to form a judgment on the prospects of war. It will be easy 
for me if you will permit me simply to recapitulate my findings. 

In the first place, the problem was limited to Europe, that is 
to say, I was to investigate the prospects of a war of European 
origin. This excludes that other not less menacing prospect of 
a war with its origins in the Far East, although such a war would 
almost certainly in the long run become European. I set out 
from Berlin, which had been my headquarters uninterruptedly 
for the last seven years. I am going to assume that you know 
all that it is necessary to know about the significance of Germany 
in the question of whether war will come in Europe. She occupies 
in the West the same relative position in her moral attitude 
towards war as does Japan in the East, and in the last analysis 
it is this moral attitude that counts most, counts even more 
than present-day armaments. I want to relate, however, the 
result of two conversations which I recently had in Berlin and 
which go far to characterise the inner feelings at this moment of 
intelligent Germans on the question of war. One of the con- 
versations was with a former German Flying Ace, among the 
most distinguished of Germany’s war-time airmen. The other 
was with the foreign editor of a once great German newspaper. 
It was interesting that both asked a question in almost identical 
terms. The question ran about as follows: “ Do you think that 
world public opinion has become sufficiently aroused against 
Germany to permit the French Foreign Minister one day to 
summon the German Ambassador in Paris and say, ‘ Your 
Excellency, both our nations love peace. Your leader and your 
government have been untiring in their declarations to that 
effect, we are united in our love of peace, but unfortunately 
certain institutions in your country appear not to share our 
mutual desire. To-day we have decided to assist you in remov- 
ing those institutions which so flagrantly sabotage the peaceful 
wishes of your government. Here is a list of your munitions 
and air-plane factories. Within twenty-four hours the French 
Air Fleet will remove these obstacles to the maintenance of that 
peace which we both so fervently desire. Meanwhile your 
Excellency has plenty of time to notify the population of the 
areas involved to remove themselves from the zone of our 
visit.’ ”’ 

That illustrates how some Germans picture to themselves the 
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preventive war. A preventive war is a war you think you can 
win to-day to prevent a war you fear you may lose to-morrow. 
My first stop out of Berlin was in Danzig. I chose Danzig 
because until a year ago it was the one place where it was con- 
sidered war would most certainly originate. H. G. Wells in 
The Shape of Things to Come starts his “last war cyclone” in 
Danzig. Mr. Wells has a Polish—Jewish travelling salesman who 
suffers from an orange seed in his false teeth. To avoid offending 
his fellow-travellers the travelling salesman puts his head out of 
the window and attempts to remove the seed. A Danzig brown- 
shirt storm-trooper misunderstands the grimaces of the travelling 
salesman, and from this misunderstanding originates the war 
that ends with the collapse of Western civilisation. 
That was quite possible a year ago, but after my visit to 
Danzig I cannot consider it possible to-day. As a matter of 
fact, the history of Danzig’s relations with Poland since Hitler 
took power in Germany seems to me to offer rather convincing 
evidence that Hitler is able to prevent a preventive war. The 
discipline he has maintained over the Danzig party and its storm- 
troopers did indeed prevent the outbreak of war at a moment 
a little over a year ago when very few people in Europe, and 
certainly not I, were aware that war or peace hung literally on 
a thread. You may remember the Westerplatte incident. Its 
inside story has not yet been told in detail. It would make a 
profitable subject for an historical monograph. You remember 
that the Westerplatte is a section of the Danzig Harbour reserved 
by treaty to Poland for the storage of munitions. To protect it 
the Poles were allowed a limited number of soldiers. Shortly 
after Hitler came into power in Germany the Poles sent to the 
Westerplatte a number of soldiers above the treaty limit. Danzig 
protested and the High Commissioner of the League of Nations 
protested and the Danzig storm-troopers—Hitler’s men—pro- 
posed to throw the Poles out by force. Picture the situation. 
Hitler had just come to power on a programme that proposed, 
among other things, to wrest the Corridor from Poland, if neces- 
sary by violence. Nobody had dreamed of the present Polish- 
German non-aggression pact. The Poles had sent extra men to 
the Westerplatte because they feared that Nazi storm-troopers 
might live up to their threats and storm the place. Danzig was 
convinced that the Polish reinforcements were preliminary to 
Polish occupation of the city. I do not think it is an exaggera- 
tion to say that the most dangerous moment in Europe’s history 
since the War came one night early last spring at the height of 
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the Westerplatte tension when the leader of the Nazi storm- 
troopers received a telephonecall. An authoritative voice informed 
the storm-troop commander that “the plans are complete. The 
police, the home-guard and the storm-troops will take the Wester- 
platte by morning. The police will attack from Sector A, the 
home-guard from Sector B and your men from Sector C. You 
will have your men in position by two o’clock in the morning 
for the attack at 2.15.” This was good news for any fiery young 
Brown Shirt, but Europe was saved from the fate that H. G. 
Wells has so ably depicted. It was saved by the discipline of 
the storm-troop commander, who recollected his fundamental 
order from Berlin to take no step without reference to higher 
authority. He investigated the telephone call and was unable 
to trace its source. Against all his natural fighting instincts he 
refrained from participating in the alleged plan of attack and 
Europe turned that corner. The real hero of that most menacing 
period in Europe’s post-War history was, however, Dr. Helmer 
Rosting, at that time High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations in Danzig. The days and nights he spent in mediating 
between Poles and Danzigers and his eventual success in achiev- 
ing the evacuation of the illegal Polish troops from the Wester- 
platte were worth more to the cause of peace in Europe than 
the efforts of many statesmen who have received the Nobel 
prize. 

Certainly somebody wanted a preventive war in Danzig last 
spring. That voice on the telephone did. But the world thought 
the crisis would come when the May elections of 1933 gave the 
control of the city to the National-Socialists. What actually 
happened was renewed proof that Hitler is able to prevent trouble 
until he is ready for it. The world was afraid that Hitler’s storm- 
troops in control of the city would treat the Poles in Danzig as 
they had treated the Jews in Germany. Actually one Pole was 
beaten and he received official apologies plus a substantial 
indemnity. The Hitler authorities in the person of Dr. Herman 
Rauschning, President of the Danzig Senate, immediately made 
treaties with Poland, settling the main points of Danzig—Polish 
differences. 

To the amazement of everyone, Danzig—Polish relationships 
became better after the Nazis came to power than they had ever 
been. I think it is still true to say this, despite the fact that 
the first flush of this curious honeymoon has subsided. We are 
now hearing of a quarrel over the right of Danzig to export its 
products into Poland. I cannot conceive that Hitler would 
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allow this quarrel seriously to interfere with his new policy 
towards Poland. That new policy was foreshadowed last spring 
when the Poles asked Hitler bluntly: ‘‘ Do you want war or do 
you want peace? We will give you whichever you like.” Hitler’s 
answer was given concrete form in the Westerplatte incident 
when his storm-troops came to heel. His answer was told to 
the world a little later. It came to Warsaw in a manner that 
would have pleased any theatrical director. You remember the 
day last year when Warsaw was practising air defence. Poland 
takes its air defence very seriously. In the city of Vilna, for 
example, it was decreed that any citizens who failed to get off 
the streets during the sham gas raid would be taken to hospital 
and treated as though they had been gassed. Several score 
citizens took the warning lightly, and to their amazement were 
taken by the military to hospitals and there had their stomachs 
pumped out. On the night of Warsaw’s gas raid every light in 
the city was out. That night the Polish Foreign Office read its 
messages by candlelight, behind drawn curtains and windows 
that had been sealed with strips of tape. The drawn curtains 
were to keep the candle-light from showing Warsaw to enemy 
flyers. The paper strips glued on the windows were to keep out 
enemy gas. The presumptive enemy was Germany. But that 
night the Polish Foreign Office received the most important 
message that had come from Berlin to Warsaw since the War, 
and it read that Germany and Poland renounced the use of 
force in their mutual relations. A little while later came the 
formal signing of the Polish-German non-aggression pact, which 
seems to me, at least for the moment, more important than 
any treaty signed since the Peace Conference. It had three 
principal effects. It prevented the preventive war. Perhaps 
that is putting it too bluntly; but at any rate it reduced the 
chances of a preventive war by at least 50 per cent. At the 
same time it gave Germany a sense of security on the East and 
enabled her to turn her whole attention to the West and South, 
that is, to the Saar and to Austria. Finally, the treaty, from 
the Polish point of view, was welcomed on grounds which were 
formulated for me by a Polish statesman about as follows: 
“When Hitler came to power we could do one of two things : 
make a preventive war or not make war. We were quite ready 
for war [remember the Westerplatte], but we could not make it 
alone. France would not help us—was not ready to make a 
preventive war. Therefore we could not move. Therefore we 
had to make peace. We are not fooled by Hitler’s friendliness. 
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We do not believe that Germany is giving up her claim to the 
Corridor. But let us see what the position is now that we have 
from Hitler a promise not to fight for ten years. That means 
that Germany for ten years must cease to agitate about the 
Corridor. And that means that with every year that passes, 
the outside world will become more and more used to the fact 
that the Corridor is Polish. The German arguments will be 
forgotten. True, Hitler could ban the Corridor question for a 
decade from German newspapers and then in two weeks work 
the nation into a fury over it. But public opinion in Great 
Britain and America would be sceptical then about Germany’s 
claim. When Germany is rearmed, and Hitler is ready to revive 
the Corridor question, the decision will not rest between Germany 
and Poland alone. The outcome of that fight will rest with 
Great Britain and America as well as with France. Therefore 
we have everything to gain by a truce with Germany that will 
help bring British and American public opinion on our side.” 

That is the Polish argument. A visit to Gdynia, that remark- 
able new port, the youngest in the world, the outlet of Poland 
to the sea, only strengthened the impression that Poland will 
never give up the Corridor, and that if Germany wants permanent 
peace with Poland she will have to relinquish her claims to the 
Corridor. Ten years ago Gdynia was an unknown fishing village. 
To-day it is a city of 47,000 people. Poland has spent more 
than twenty million gold pounds on Gdynia. It was startling 
to learn that this obscure little port to-day carries more goods 
than Amsterdam or Copenhagen, more than Le Havre or Bor- 
deaux, Bremen, Stockholm, Stettin or Danzig. Poland will 
never give it up. 

There was one other traditional point of friction in Eastern 
Europe. That was the Polish-Russian frontier. I remember 
four years ago visiting that border. Our host, a Polish cavalry 
colonel, staged a sham battle for us. Half his men dismounted, 
and at dusk one evening they deployed across an open field, 
simulating Red Army soldiers in an attack on the Polish block- 
house. It was a fine sight. The moon was coming up. Sud- 
denly from away off at the left, out of a low black fringe of fir 
trees, a squadron of Polish cavalry burst out. They galloped 
across the plain with their sabres flashing in the moonlight and 
slashing at the Reds. That was the atmosphere on the Polish- 
Russian border four years ago. To-day, in Stolpce, headquarters 
of a regiment of the Polish Border Guards, in their big box-like 
barracks, the regimental band is practising a strange new piece 
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of music. It is the International, the fighting song of the Reds 
of all the world, and the national anthem of the Soviet Union. 
Colonel Zgymunt Bezeg, our host in Stolpce, explained, ‘‘ We 
have to know that music now, to be prepared for courtesy calls 
from Red Army officers.’’ That tells the story of what the Nazi 
threat has done to promote peace on the Russian—Polish frontier. 
As you know, the Polish-Russian non-aggression pact has been 
extended for another ten years. 

My net impression from Eastern Europe is that war between 
Germany and Poland over the Corridor or over Danzig has been 
postponed; that from place number one among the possible 
origins of war in Europe, East Europe has been put back to 
third or fourth place; that the rapprochement between Poland 
and the Soviet Union is sincere and durable; but that the 
Polish-German non-aggression pact may have unfortunate effects 
for France. 

For the sake of this theme, I want to skip across Germany 
now to the Saar. That is, jump from the place where war used 
to seem most likely to the place where trouble in the nearest 
future is most possible. You have read the recent statement by 
your admirable countryman, Mr. Knox, head of the League 
Governing Commission in the Saar. It was ominous enough. It 
warned the League of the possible danger of a Nazi Putsch to 
take the Saar by force before the plebiscite next year. That 
was only one of the dangers contained in this little speck of land, 
with its sixtcen billion tons of coal and its 823,000 inhabitants. 

‘Until January 1933, when Hitler took power in Germany, 
the Saar question was a Franco—German question. It requires a 
trip to this tiny territory to realise that to-day the Saar question 
is a purely German question. The Saar is divided to-day solely 
over Hitler. He was unknown to the makers of the Treaty of 
Versailles. When the paragraphs concerning the Saar were 
written the present Chancellor of Germany was a lance-corporal 
just demobilised and casting about Munich for a political foot- 
hold. So the treaty-makers wrote that because the German 
army had destroyed coal-mines in Northern France the Saar 
coal-mines should go to France. The Saar territory would cease 
to be a part of Germany for fifteen years. It would become a 
customs and currency unit with France. It would be governed 
by a Commission of the League of Nations. The mines would 
be counted as worth 300,000,000 gold marks on the sum Germany 
owed France for reparations. At the end of fifteen years a 


plebiscite would be held to determine the permanent status of 
R2 
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the territory. So next year every person above twenty years 
old who had lived in the Saar at the time the treaty was made 
will be asked to answer: “‘ Do you want the Saar to remain as 
it is, under the government of the League and in customs union 
with France? ”’ or “ Do you want the Saar to become a part of 
France? ”’ or ‘‘ Do you want the Saar to return to Germany? ” 
Now, until Hitler came, the result of this plebiscite was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Saar is palpably, convincingly, over- 
whelmingly German by the race and the language of its inhabi- 
tants. Two years ago the plebiscite undoubtedly would have 
given Germany more than 95 per cent. of the votes. Nobody 
of any importance in the Saar even to-day is campaigning to 
make the Saar French. But 60 per cent. of the Saar population 
is Roman Catholic. They look across the border into Germany 
and see very few advantages to be gained for Roman Catholics 
by achange to Hitlerrule. Then there are the Social Democrats, 
the Communists, the Jews, everybody who has something to 
lose by becoming a citizen of the Third Reich. Altogether there 
are enough of them to make possible the estimate given me by a 
most prominent authority in the Saar, that there is to-day a 
chance, a bare chance, but nevertheless a chance that the status 
quo might win in the plebiscite. If it does, and I cannot believe 
it will, the Saar would inevitably leap to the number one place 
among the frictional points in Europe which might lead to 
war. For Germany would never be reconciled to the loss of the 
Saar. 

But without that eventuality there are many other reasons 
why the Saar is bringing grey hairs to the heads of the men who 
are attempting to administer it justly and in the sense of their 
commission from the League. The Nazis in the Saar are con- 
ducting a most energetic campaign. Their opponents are not less 
energetic. They hurl murderous threats at each other daily. 
After living in Berlin under the 100 per cent. totalitarian Nazi 
police control, it is positively hair-raising to go into the Saar 
and see the Swastika banners of the Nazis hanging from one 
doorway and across the street a Social Democratic bookshop 
with a display of the Brown Book of the Hitler Terror and all 
the flood of émigré literature. On the Hitler side are 15,000 to 
25,000 young men who have been to Germany and have been 
trained in the so-called Labour Service Camps, and have returned 
to the Saar first-class, disciplined storm-troopers. On the opposi- 
tion side the Social Democrats have their formations, and I have 
it from an authority in their camp that if the Nazis try a Putsch 
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the Social Democrats will resist, this time with violence. But to 
keep order between these two camps, totalling more than 800,000 
persons, stand only 1000 police at the disposal of the League 
Governing Commission, and the majesty, the power, or the bluff, 
if you like, of the League. What would happen if Nazis and 
Social Democrats took to rioting in the streets either before or 
during the plebiscite? The League Governing Commission has 
the right to call on the League members for military assistance. 
If the present session of the League does not provide for an 
international police body, drawn from neutral nations, say the 
Scandinavian, the only military assistance that could be called 
upon in an emergency would be French. 

Not to be alarmist, but just to try to make clear what the 
possibilities of the situation are, and to illustrate how an un- 
planned, unwanted war in Europe could break out to-morrow, 
let us construct a hypothetical picture. The warring factions of 
Germans in the Saar break out into street fighting of a serious 
nature. The Saar police, the majority of whom are Nazi, are 
either unable or unwilling to quell the trouble. The League 
Governing Commission calls on and receives French troops. The 
rioting continues, and in an unfortunate moment the French 
troops fire. Nazi storm-troopers across the border, disobeying 
orders from Berlin, come to the assistance of their Saar colleagues. 
Some French soldiers are killed. Public feeling runs high in 
both Germany and France. The French declare that provocation 
has been given to invoke sanctions. They prepare to enter the 
Rhineland. Germany mobilises. . . . Now without asking the 
delicate question, what would England do?, we may get back 
to the Polish point of departure and ask, what would Poland do? 
It is my impression that as a consequence of the Polish-German 
non-aggression pact, Poland would, under such circumstances, 
do nothing—at least at first. The hypothetical picture just 
drawn contains all the classical elements of dispute about respon- 
sibility. Historians a century later would still be quarrelling 
about who had been the aggressor—that is, if the arts of reading 
and writing still endured after that war. But at any rate Poles 
of considerable authority have assured me that in their opinion 
Poland would not come to the aid of France at the outset of 
such a conflict. This, if true, illustrates again how important 
the Polish-German pact is, and how justified were the French in 
their alarm at its conclusion. For that pact drove the first 
wedge between France and her principal ally. It was a diplo- 
matic victory of the first order for the Nazi Fiihrer, whom the 
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world as a whole had been pleased to regard as the most un- 
diplomatic of statesmen. But to return to the Saar: despite 
all its menaces I am personally inclined to believe that the 
disaster will be averted there. The best foundation for that 
hope is the example of Danzig. Hitler showed he could control 
his storm-troops there. By doing so he kept the Polish army 
out of Danzig. His control over the storm-troops in the Saar 
may keep the French army out of the Saar. 

And so we come to Austria. It has yielded for the moment 
to the Saar in the competition for the place of premier battle- 
field. But only for the moment. The Austrians are incredibly 
given to witticisms. I arrived in Vienna before the last shell 
had fallen in the workers’ homes, and already the daily Dollfuss 
joke had been put in currency. ‘‘ What is smaller than Doll- 
fuss ? ’’ the question ran, and the answer—“ His following.” But 
before discussing the perennial question: “ How long can Doll- 
fuss hold out against Germany? ”’ it may be well to recapitulate 
the reasons why Germany wants Austria. They may be listed 
roughly as follows: First, because Adolf Hitler was born in 
Braunau on the Inn, and he will never rest until his Austrian 
homeland has become part of his Third Reich. Second, because 
it is probable that a majority of Austrians want to join the 
Reich, and the union would immediately increase the German 
population from 65 to 72 million and give the Germany army 
another twelve army corps. Third, because German possession 
of Austria would encircle Czechoslovakia. It would give Germany 
contact with Italy, and bring her within 100 miles of the Adriatic. 
It would give Germany contact with Hungary and, enabling her 
to bring pressure on Roumania, would promise for the Third 
Reich a path to the Black Sea. Fourth, because it would expand 
the internal market of the Germans, bring some economic advan- 
tage, and divert attention from the necessarily slow progress of 
economic recovery in the Reich. Fifth, because it would be the 
first territorial change in the Peace Treaties, would serve as a 
precedent for further changes, and the mere bulk of a nation of 
seventy-two million Germans would exercise an increased attrac- 
tiveness for the other eight million Germans in Europe outside 
the Reich. It would bring the dream of Pan-Germany very 
near realisation. Finally, because the possession of Austria 
would bring within the German borders the only real mountain 
of iron ore in the world, Erzberg, with 300 million tons of the 
stuff that guns are made of, and tanks, and airplane motors and 
everything else that soldiers use. These are the reasons why 
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Germany wants Austria, and they are equally the reasons why 
Italy, France and Czechoslovakia do not want Germany to have 
Austria. Now the chief bulwark against Germany has been 
Dollfuss. If he goes, the Nazis come. If the Nazis come, 
trouble comes with them. Let us attempt to create a credit and 
debit account for the chances of Dollfuss to keep the Nazis 
out. His first asset is his nerve. Second, his position of 
authority within Austria. His position is quite different from 
Briining’s position in Germany before Hitler came to power. 
Germany had a Hindenburg for President, who forced Briining 
to resign. There is nobody in Austria who can make Dollfuss 
resign on legal grounds. President Miklas, if he tried to do so, 
would simply be ignored. His third asset is his armed power : 
22,000 regular army; 8000 military auxiliary corps; 8000 police; 
6000 gendarmerie; 5000 auxiliary police; 30,000 Heimwehr, 
making around 80,000. His fourth asset is the Roman Catholic 
Church, which supports Dollfuss as fervently as he is himself a 
fervent Roman Catholic. His fifth asset is the fact that the 
economic condition of Austria has begun to improve. His final 
asset is the support of Italy, and to a lesser extent of France, 
Great Britain and Czechoslovakia. 

These are his assets. His debits are headed to-day by the 
newest : the fact that by crushing the Socialist Party he removed 
from the political field a strong potential ally and did the work 
of the Nazis for them. He drove into the Nazi camp certainly a 
great number of Socialist workmen, and gained perhaps only a 
few recruits from persons, chiefly big business men, who had been 
Nazis because they thought Dollfuss had been too lenient with the 
Socialists. His second debit is that Hitler, by achieving his non- 
aggression pact with Poland, got his hands free to concentrate 
his principal attention on acquiring Austria. His third debit is 
that his government is merely negative, only anti-Nazi. True, 
the Dollfuss party say “ No, we are pro-Austrian,” but that cry 
has small force against the slogan of Pan-Germany, and the fact 
is that the Nazis keep Dollfuss permanently on the defensive. 
His fourth debit is that a probable majority of the population, 
and certainly almost the entire youth of the country, is Nazi. 
It is doubtful whether his armed forces, which fought well enough 
against the Socialists, could be relied upon in a conflict with the 
Nazis. The Roman Catholic Church failed to prevent Bavaria 
from going Nazi. And as far as economic conditions go, Germany 
also is improving economically, and the political significance of 
Austria’s economic position depends entirely on its condition 
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relative to the condition in Germany. Finally, however, the 
Austrian problem boils down to the attitude of the Great Powers. 
Just how much of their support is sympathy and how much is 
support ? 

I will have to jump about a bit on the map to give any fresh 
evidence on this question. Perhaps the most important capital 
in Europe for that question is Rome. ~ But before going to Rome 
we might stop a moment in Trieste in order to see just why 
Mussolini does not want Germany to take Austria. Trieste is 
seventy miles as the airplane flies from the border of Austria. 
Bombing airplanes could reach it from Austria in less than half 
an hour. A motorised division could reach it, if no resistance 
were offered, in six hours. Trieste was one of the primary Italian 
war aims. It is true she has done very poorly with it. Last 
year only 3,000,000 tons of goods went through the port com- 
pared with 6,000,000 in 1913, and the suicide rate in Trieste is 
the highest of any city in Italy. But Italy would not surrender 
Trieste. Yet Trieste would be an ideal port for Germany. 
Trieste is half as far from Bavaria as Bavaria is from Hamburg. 
Germany, expanded to contain Austria, would for the first time 
in her history be within one short step of possessing a port on a 
Southern Sea. Then, too, next door to Trieste is the South 
Tyrol, ‘‘ redeemed” by Italy from Austria after the War. It 
contains 250,000 Germans. Five years ago the Italian govern- 
ment announced that the South Tyrol had been completely 
Italianised, but the 250,000 Germans are still Germans. Italy 
fought the War to help break up the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
with its 57,000,000 inhabitants and its restless greed for more 
territory. Despite the alleged family feeling between Brown 
Shirts and Black Shirts, there is really little to wonder at in the 
fact that Italy to-day does not want to replace the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire of 57,000,000 ambitious but easy-going Habs- 
burg subjects by a nation of 72,000,000 German Nazis who may 
be a number of things but not easy-going. And, it may be re- 
marked, the so-called sympathy between the Nazi Brown Shirts 
and the Fascist Black Shirts is a sympathy that for the most 
part flows in one direction—from North to South. In Rome a 
person of unqualified authority, whose identity I shall not more 
precisely describe, said to me: ‘‘ You know, the analogies 
between National-Socialism and Fascism do not go very deep. 
They say in Berlin that the so-called Nordic race is superior to 
all others. We do not agree. Look at Rome. I know they 
say that Rome was great because a few drops of Nordic blood 
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dribbled down into Italy. And Julius Cesar—they say that 
Julius Cesar was a Nordic !”’ 

No Italian agrees with the Nazi doctrine on race. But aside 
from that, I asked Mussolini, ‘‘ Does Your Excellency think that 
Austria will keep her independence? ” 

The answer was impressive. The Foreign Minister of Italy 
stood up—also the Minister of War, Navy and Aviation and 
the Chief of Staff of the Fascist Militia and the Chief of the 
Italian Government and head of the Fascist Party. Half a 
million soldiers of the Italian army, a quarter of a million Italian 
militiamen stood in the background. Fifteen hundred military 
airplanes cruised around overhead. Somewhat nearer the desk 
in the corner of that vast room in the Palazzo Venezia stood the 
forty-thousand men of the motorised Italian army corps which 
Mussolini had moved up from Verona to Bolzano. 

“ Austria,”’ declared Mussolini with a vigorous blow of his 
fist in the air above his head, “‘ Austria must keep her inde- 
pendence as a State. For more than a year people have been 
saying every week that the Austrian government would fall. 
It has not fallen yet. And it will not fall. The Germans know 
our attitude.” 

“ But what effective action,’ I asked, “‘ could be taken by 
any outside Power. if the National-Socialists were to come to 
power within Austria herself without overt action from abroad? ” 

“Who can say,” responded Mussolini, “‘who can say with 
certainty that the majority of the people in Austria are against 
the present régime? And that the majority of them are for the 
Anschluss? Remember that history has shown that the Austrians 
and the Germans, despite their common language, and perhaps 
also race, have been divided by centuries of separate existence, 
have been frequently at war with one another and moreover 
have fundamentally different cultures. It is not a question for 
Italy alone. On the contrary, between us and the North lie 
the Alps. The Alps are Nature’s most effective frontier. They 
are hard to climb and it is impossible to scale them if they are 
strongly defended. Not every country has such God-given 
boundaries. But,’ and he again made a fighting gesture, “‘ it is 
in the interest of my country, as it is in the interest of all Europe, 
to perpetuate the independence of Austria, and I shall continue 
to act in that direction.” 

That was Mussolini’s attitude. Nothing particularly new in 
it, but interesting because of the vigour and passion behind his 
words. Nevertheless, it might be well to stop off in Belgrade 
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and ask the Yugoslavs what they think of the Anschluss. Now 
it may not be surprising to some, but it was to me, to learn in 
Belgrade that Yugoslavia would welcome the Anschluss. As one 
very highly placed personage expressed it to me, “ because it 
would make that man in Rome show where he stands.” Just 
as Polish foreign politics are dominated by the desire that Poland 
should be recognized as a Great Power, just so Yugoslavian 
foreign politics are obsessed by the country’s hatred and mistrust 
of Italy. Most significant, however, is the fact that if Italy, in 
order to keep the Nazis out of Austria, were to send troops into 
Austria—into the Tyrol—on that very day Yugoslav troops 
would certainly march into Carinthia, the Austrian province 
neighbouring Yugoslavia, because Yugoslavia is convinced that 
Italy by marching into the Tyrol would really be preparing an 
attack on Yugoslavia through Austria. Now what would the 
chances of European peace be with the Italian and the Yugo- 
slavian armies mobilised, and marching on foreign soil within a 
few miles of each other? Nobody knows better than Mussolini 
that the chances for peace would be virtually nil—and nobody 
in Europe to-day is more sincerely desirous of keeping the peace. 
Not necessarily from any higher standpoint than that of sacro 
egoismo, for if history has taught us anything it has taught that 
dictatorships, whether by individual or by party, are the least 
capable of enduring the risk of unsuccessful war. Therefore, one 
may be permitted to doubt that Italian troops would cross the 
Brenner under any circumstances save perhaps an armed invasion 
of German Nazis into Austria. 

What other chances of foreign intervention are there to save 
Dollfuss against the Nazis within Austria? Czechoslovakia? I 
do not think so. It seemed to me that BeneS, that shrewdest of 
Central European Foreign Ministers, was quite sincere when he 
said to me: “In the Austrian problem I am ready to follow 
the lead of Signor Mussolini, and we shall be glad to have him 
settle the question with Germany.” Certainly France would 
send no troops to keep Germany out of Austria, not at any rate 
in the present mood of the French. And you know much better 
than I whether Great Britain would do so. 

Whatever the eventual developments of the Austrian problem 
may be, it is plain that for the moment a period of suspense has 
set in. Instead of urging on his Austrian Nazis to redoubled 
exertions after Dollfuss had destroyed the Socialists, Hitler called 
off Habicht. This puzzled and confounded most observers. It 
may be that the Black Shirt had really bluffed the Brown Shirt. 
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But it seemed to most outsiders on the spot in Vienna that 
Hitler in that case had under-estimated his strength. He may, 
of course, have reconsidered his tactics, and decided to take one 
thing at a time: to postpone the campaign for Austria until the 
Saar is safely in the Reich. Or perhaps it is his intention to wait 
until that great turning-point in European history is reached, 
when the German army shall have become once more as superior 
to its neighbours as it was in IgI4. 

That, of course, is the real kernel of any investigation into 
the prospects of war in Europe. And that is merely a question 
of time. I say “ merely,’’ but of course the question of how 
long a time it will take is immensely important. In the course 
of my trip through Europe, which took me to Berlin, Danzig, 
Gydnia, Warsaw, Stolpce, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest, 
Sofia, Belgrade, Sarajevo, Trieste, Rome, Geneva, the Saar, Paris, 
Brussels and London, I tried to talk to as many military authorities 
as I could on this very question. Much to my surprise, I found 
that the consensus was that Germany could not reach that 
position of relative superiority in less than three years if she had 
an absolutely free hand, and not in less than five years if she has 
to continue to contend with the present limitations, feeble though 
they may be, upon her freedom of action. 

If we move on to Paris we may get a fresh aspect of our 
problem. We have discussed, inadequately and sketchily, the 
three principal geographical points of possible origin of war : 
Germany’s Eastern frontier, Austria, and the Saar. Though all 
of them contain elements most disquieting, it is possible to 
analyse out of each of them a weight of probability against war. 
But how about the preventive war? Is it conceivable that 
France will do nothing to prevent Germany acquiring a military 
superiority which may be used as the famous head of one Central 
European State assured me they would use it, to “ Push the 
French into the big ocean, what you call it, yes, the Atlantic 
Ocean?” 

It is my impression—I cannot help it, I may be wrong as I 
so often am—but it is the one specific impression, the one thing 
I would be willing to put on paper as positive, that France will 
not make a preventive war. In Bucharest I met for the first 
time in ten years an old French friend whom I had known in 
Moscow as a correspondent. He is now the director of a great 
French news agency. I asked him to answer me three ques- 
tions : First, ‘‘ Is Hitler going to rearm past you? ”’ His answer 
was “‘ Yes.”” Second: “ Are you going to do anything to stop 
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it?” “No.” Third: “What is going to happen to you 
then?” “ We don’t know.” But of all the answers received 
on this trip it seemed to me that the most illuminating was that 
given by the French Minister of Air, General Joseph Denain. I 
recounted to him the fears of the two Germans who with complete 
sincerity had asked about the possibility of French airplanes 
flying over Germany and destroying the illegal munitions and 
airplane works. ‘‘ But,’ replied General Denain with a genuine 
expression of horror; *‘ but that would mean war!” It was 
impossible thereafter to believe in even the remotest chance of a 
preventive war. 

Six reasons why one may hazard this prophecy are: First, 
the profoundly pacific sentiment of the French people to-day. 
Second, the French fortifications. Third, the Polish-German 
non-aggression pact. Fourth, the uncertain stand of Italy. 
Fifth, the certainty that Great Britain, at least at the outset, 
would be against it. Sixth, but not least important, the progress 
Germany has already made towards rearmament. Germany has 
not yet equalled the French army in all its aspects. But she has 
gone far enough to convince a considerable body of French 
military opinion that the very name preventive war would be a 
misnomer for any action against Germany to-day. Any such 
action would result in a full-grown, adult war with social conse- 
quences for both victor and vanquished which probably would be 
quite as serious as the consequences everyone anticipates after 
the so-called great war which the preventive war would be calcu- 
lated to prevent. The military Governor of Strasbourg, General 
Camille Walch, went so far as to say that in his opinion the 
German bombing air fleet was to-day superior to the French. 
The French desire for peace thus has several backgrounds. The 
extreme pacifist position was expressed to me by a French 
Socialist professor who said, ‘‘ Rather a German governor in 
Paris than a war!” I doubt if that is representative of any 
considerable body of opinion. On the other extreme stood a 
prominent French publicist who exclaimed: ‘‘ Preventive war ! 
Impossible! I regret, deeply regret that it is impossible.”’ 

In the middle, representative of the extremely small circle of 
informed Frenchmen, stood a government representative who 
declared : ‘‘ We know that Germany is rearming. We know her 
potentiality of war is greater than ours. We know that if she 
converts her potentiality into real armaments she will before 
very long be militarily superior to us. And we also know that 
when she does become superior or believes she is superior, she 
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will then increase her demands upon us. We know too that the 
time is bound to come when these demands will be too much to 
grant. There will be a place where France will have to say 
‘No!’ So logically we ought to make war now, when we have 
a chance to win. But we cannot. Because the French people 
as a whole have not the faintest idea of what the German menace 
means. American and British public opinion has been much 
better informed through their newspapers than French public 
opinion. Ina vague way, in the back of their minds, the French 
masses are aware that a greater, stronger Germany is growing up 
on the other side of the Rhine, and they have waves of uneasiness, 
but they are not yet frightened enough to risk the certain suffer- 
ings of a war to-day in order to avoid the possibly much greater 
sufferings of a war to-morrow.” 

Then there are the French fortifications. Perhaps some 
historian of the future may remark that the decline of France 
dated from the building of that steel wall on her Eastern and 
Northern frontiers. Because the wall has made it impossible 
for the French soldier to contemplate going beyond that wall. 
It has made the French army permanently defensive. 

So if we may consider closed the question, “‘ When will France 
strike? ”’ there remains only the question, ‘‘ When will Germany 
strike?’ But there will certainly be those who object and 
declare it is first necessary to establish whether Germany will 
want to strike. Without impugning the sincerity of Hitler’s 
often reiterated desire to keep the peace to-day, let us examine 
the process that is going on in Germany. Since January 1933 
she has become morally rearmed. Pacifism is the number one 
crime. From statesmen in a dozen countries I heard the argu- 
ment: ‘‘ But there will be no war so long as the generation that 
experienced the last war is in power.’’ But what do the birth 
statistics show us in Germany to-day? There are nine million 
German males from fifteen to thirty years old who are too young 
to have been in the last war. They are a majority of all males 
from fifteen to fifty. They, the youth of Germany, want to live 
and die as heroes, not as common men. They believe, and the 
entire German nation is taught to-day to believe, that Germans 
are a race of lords, destined to rule over inferior races. They 
believe it their right to unite in the Third Reich the eighty to 
eighty-five million Germans in Europe of whom fifteen to twenty 
million live outside of present-day Germany. They want to 
recover everything they lost in the last War. They want to win 
in addition sufficient territory, either continental—in the East— 
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or colonial—in Africa—to provide the space they consider neces- 
sary for the prosperity of greater Germany. In the end, and it is 
no secret and not even an indictment, the Germans hope to 
replace the French as masters of the Continent. 

Can these aims be achieved without war? It is true that 
Hitler deserves to be taken seriously when in public speeches he 
declares he is for peace. But is Hitler to be taken any less 
seriously in the official editions of his book Mein Kampf, which 
to-day is the Nazi Bible, and is circulated throughout the Reich 
in millions of copies? Every school-child receives a copy. 
Every newly-married couple has one as a wedding gift. And 
the newest editions still carry the unambiguous statement of his 
fundamental national conviction : that France must be destroyed 
for Germany to breathe. It is difficult for an outsider to fathom 
the intentions of Hitler, but it should be yet more difficult for 
the German youth to believe that all the regimentation of his 
country has been for nothing, for the mere show of the thing. 
Hitler may honestly have changed his mind, but what will the 
mind of the nation, Germany, be when once more it has reached 
such a degree of military strength that the people are convinced 
they could win a war? It may be said that the people do not 
count in a dictatorship. But the German General Staff most 
certainly does count. The General Staff, burned badly once, 
will not enter a new war willingly unless it has the certain feeling 
that Germany can win. The General Staff could only have that 
feeling if they knew that Great Britain would remain neutral. 

I think it is correct to say that no less than fifteen European 
statesmen ended their discussions of the prospects of war in 
Europe with the statement, “It all depends on Great Britain.” 
Here, however, as in my own country, there are many persons of 
the most admirable patriotism and intelligence who believe the 
best thing for their country to do is to stay out. ‘“‘ If war starts, 
let us localise it.’ I should like to conclude this all too lengthy 
discourse by relating a conversation I had in Sarajevo. It is a 
lovely little town, with its Mohammedan minarets, and the 
muezzins with their white robes flowing as they call to prayer, 
and the Mohammedan girls tripping down the street in chic 
Parisian and black veils much too coquettish really to suit the 
Koran’s rules. The town is seldom visited, but every visitor 
goes to look at a bronze tablet riveted to the wall above the 
show-window of a dusty little general store on the corner of 
King Peter Street, once called Francis Ferdinand Street, and the 
quay along the Miljacka river. The bronze tablet reads, ‘“‘ At 
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this place Gavril Princip proclaimed liberty, June 28, 1914.” 
That is what the Serbs think of the event that started the last 
War. Twenty years ago a boy who lacked one month of being 
twenty sat in the little wine-shop ‘“‘ Cemiz Vinara ” just eighty 
paces from this corner and drank sliwowitz. To-day the wine- 
shop is full of customers in fezes, drinking sliwowitz. That day 
twenty years ago the boy was the only customer. Everybody 
else was crowding the sidewalks. Gavril Princip waited. At 
ten o’clock he joined the crowd, walked down to the corner 
where the bronze tablet now stands, and got a place at the curb. 
From up the quay came the sound of an explosion. An auto- 
mobile bearing a man and woman dashed down the quay at top 
speed. The boy shivered, made a convulsive movement in his 
coat pocket. Too late! The automobile had passed. It bore 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his consort to the City 
Hall. There the heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne paused 
just long enough to fling in the face of the cowering Mayor : 
‘““You’ve received me cordially! With bombs. Wounded my 
adjutant.” Then, to the chauffeur, ‘‘ Get on, back to my adju- 
tant.””’ The chauffeur misunderstood. Instead of speeding 
straight down the quay, he jammed on the brakes at the corner 
of King Peter Street and, swinging close to the curb in order to 
make the turn into the narrow thoroughfare, brought the car 
around at a walking pace within arm’s length of the boy who 
had been drinking sliwowitz in the ‘“‘Cemiz Vinara.’’ Perhaps 
one can say that the chauffeur, whose name has not been recorded, 
started the World War. Gavril Princip was no expert pistol 
shot. He never could have hit a speeding car. With his pistol 
almost touching the Archduke he fired twice and afterwards 
said he never intended to hit the Archduchess. They both died 
before Princip’s revolver stopped smoking. . . . 

I walked from that fatal corner down to the City Hall where 
the Archduke had given his last order. There in an overheated, 
tiny room, before a desk piled with official papers, I met a black- 
haired, stout-bodied man who smiled, stood up, gave me his 
hand, said ‘‘ Jovan Shushich,” and then put both hands on the 
small of his back as though supporting it. “Did you know 
Princip?’ I asked. ‘‘I knew Princip,” he replied, and began 
to walk back and forth. ‘‘ Princip and I were together every 
day and every night from the time he arrived in Sarajevo towards 
the end of May 1914 until one o’clock in the morning of June 
twenty-eighth. He shot the Archduke ten hours after we 
parted. 
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“Did I know Princip! You see this room! This is where 
they brought me. Three days later. Couldn’t get away. This 
was police headquarters. Here, sir, here right where you stand, 
they tortured me. They crushed three vertebre in my back- 
bone—the Austrian police. Right here they did it, where you 
stand. Now,” he laughed. “I’m back here. This is my 
office. I knew if I talked it was sure death for me and maybe 
for others. I knew if I didn’t talk they might kill me with 
torture, but not certainly. So I didn’t talk.” His eyes grew 
big and lines of pain came out around them. “ They tortured 
me four days. They beat the soles of my feet until I fainted. 
They made me kneel naked on sharp stones until I fainted. 
They doubled me up and rolled me back and forth until my back- 
bone was crushed and I fainted. I didn’t talk. They told me 
the others had confessed. I said ‘Face me with them.’ They 
wouldn’t do it, so I knew they lied. I spent the next four years 
in a dungeon. All of us did. So did Princip, till he died. To- 
day I am here.” There was little triumph in his voice. The 
scars of those four years had left little room for that ultimate 
triumph that came to Serbia and to himself. ‘‘ Did you think 
that Princep’s act would start such a war?’ J asked him. ‘“‘ My 
God, no,” he exclaimed, and his eyes grew round with horror. 
“Not even Austria thought that when she attacked Serbia. 
She thought she could just go into Serbia and nobody else would 
interfere. Could you ever have dreamed that because of what 
happened away down here, so many thousands of miles from 
your home, that your country would finally get dragged into it ? 
God help us if the world hasn’t learned that lesson by now— 
that when the war starts it brings everybody in. God knows I 
have learned it on my own body. Four years in prison! My 
friends all rotted to death in prison. . . . Underground—wet, 
cold, and millions and millions of lice. How could we have 
known in our wildest dreams that such a thing as that war would 
come out of Sarajevo? Never, never could we have known. But 
now the world knows what to think of ‘ localising war.’ There 
is no such thing.” 

I felt that Jovan Shushich was probably an authority. 


Summary of Discussion. 


COLONEL SOMERVILLE said that a prominent German speaking at 
Chatham House not very long ago had said that it would take six years 
from the laying of the foundation stone of any factory for making big 
guns before Germany could produce any, and that the foundation stone 
had not yet been laid. He would like to hear what Mr. Knickerbocker 
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had to say to this, since he had told the meeting that within three 
years Germany could be ready to take the field again. 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER said that it was, of course, a technical question 
which only a military engineer could answer properly, but he did not 
see any reason why Krupps could not swing right back into the pro- 
duction of big guns. The fundamental apparatus remained intact, 
and although they had discontinued the manufacture of gun tubes, 
they had gone on making things so similar that he did not believe it 
would be much trouble to change. Of course if one had to build a 
factory from the ground up, doubtless the German speaker was right. 
Germany had the greatest industrial equipment of any country in 
Europe. 


Mr. GEorGE W. CapBury said the speaker had stressed the immi- 
nence of war from the point of view of external problems and difficulties, 
but was it not true that internal trouble in Germany, Austria and other 
countries might not be a great cause for preventing war ? 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER replied that he was much more inclined to 
agree with that view than with the contrary opinion so often heard— 
that unpopular governments went to war in order to divert the atten- 
tion of their subjects from internal difficulties. 


Mrs. EpGAR DUGDALE believed it to be profoundly true and pro- 
foundly important that the Saar had ceased to be a Franco-German 
question and had become a purely German one, because the taking of 
the plebiscite in the Saar was under the responsibility of the League, 
and thercfore it lay with the League to give free expression to those 
elements in Germany which were against the present government. 
That seemed a matter of enormous importance. At the same time 
the lecturer had said that if the Saar were not to go back to Germany 
it would become one of the frictional points of possibility of war in 
Europe. That had to be balanced against the duty of the League to 
give free expression to the Saar population. 

Did the lecturer think that some of the evils that might accrue if 
the Saar did not return to Germany could be avoided, supposing the 
League Council were shortly to make it known that, if the vote was for 
a continuance of the present régime under the League, another plebiscite 
would be taken within a limited term of years—say five or ten? That 
would give liberty of action to patriotic Germans who wanted to see 
the Saar become German again but were doubtful about desiring to see 
it return to the present Nazi régime in Germany. 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER said that this presupposed that in five years 
Hitler was going to be out. His impression, after following the 
National-Socialist movement from its birth in Munich in 1923 to the 
present day, was that Hitler was in for the duration of his life, or until 
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a war came, so that if there was any interim solution it would be 
nothing but a provocation and would do little good. The Saar would 
be a constant arena for political murder as soon as the German army 
became strong enough. It would be the first objective of Germany to 
take the Saar, and he thought that a good many Germans who abomin- 
ated Hitler would vote to go into Germany. 


Major CuuRCH said that before following up that question he would 
like to express his feelings of delight in listening to Mr. Knickerbocker’s 
masterly presentation, mingled with horror at the picture he had 
painted. Few who had known Mr. Knickerbocker in Berlin and else- 
where doubted his ability to give the picture in a colourful way, but 
this evening he had given his audience an epic drama in a very short 
space of time. He had been remarkably privileged to hear the out- 
spoken views of statesmen he had met in the different capitals, and 
these made the picture the more convincing. 

He had, however, left something out of the picture, quite deliber- 
ately: the consideration of the other possible focus of disturbance, 
the Far East. Had Mr. Knickerbocker discussed with another German 
air-ace his old philosophy of German expansion to the north-east, with 
an alternative outlet for Poland to the south-east ; in other words, had 
he discussed the project of Poland giving up the Corridor in return for 
part of the Russian Ukraine and an outlet to the Black Sea, a plan by 
which Germany would extend north-east as far as Petrograd, and 
Poland south-eastwards to include the Crimea? That was certainly 
the dream of one of the foremost Nazi figures before the Nazi movement 
came to power. It had been suggested to him that the moment to put 
that plan into operation would be the outbreak of hostilities between 
Soviet Russia and Japan, which apparently only the restraint of 
Russia had kept from becoming an actuality. He was wondering 
whether there had been any change in that mentality. 

With regard to the Saar, was it not possible that if the plebiscite 
was in favour of the status quo, it would be regarded as a definite defeat 
for Hitler by some of his more discontented followers? He was 
assuming that there was in the Hitler army a mass of surging dis- 
content at the poverty and the increasing economic difficulties of the 
country. 


MR. KNICKERBOCKER said it did not seem right for an authority to 
put questions. Rosenberg’s plan was still discussed and was still in 
the back of the minds of a great many of the more militant Nazi states- 
men, but he did not believe that it played a serious réle. He did not 
think that Rosenberg had much to say about foreign politics at the 
moment. It seemed impossible to take seriously the prospect that 
Poland would consider exchanging a port right next door to her, which 
served every need and for which she had altered her railway system, 
in return for the problematical possession of a Russian port on the 
Black Sea. If the plebiscite went in favour of the status quo, that 
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would be a blow to Hitler’s prestige, but his impression was that the 
chief reaction would be to create a violent desire in Germany for a 
Putsch to regain the Saar. He did not think a defeat in the Saar could 
overthrow Hitler. 


Mr. PoLiakoFF said that before Hitler was in power he had listened 
for two hours to Rosenberg explaining that stupendous plan, and the 
conclusion was really comic. 

When one spoke about the possibility or impossibility of war in 
Europe one had to consider a question upon which Mr. Knickerbocker— 
perhaps deliberately—had not touched: the new methods and the 
new means of warfare. Mr. Knickerbocker had mentioned, towards 
the end of his lecture, that he had consulted many of the eminent 
military experts in Europe. That was a dangerous thing, because it 
could be proved that in 1914 the eminent military experts believed 
war to be imminent in 1917. He possessed one such document. There 
was another reason: a prominent French General confessed that the 
trouble regarding the military experts in their attitude was that they 
thought in terms of the last war; people would not consider the new 
methods which Germany, if she ever went to war, would have to use 
if she wanted success. Germany’s trouble from the military point of 
view was that her diplomats—he suspected against the wish of the 
Reichswehr—had asked for equality of armaments. Since then all the 
searchlights were on Germany, and therefore Germany could not make 
war when she was ready, because she would never be ready in that 
sense; she would have to use new methods. He hoped that some day 
the question would be ventilated as a continuation of the brilliant 
lecture they had heard. Those new methods could be applied only 
unexpectedly, and therefore war would not happen in the secondary 
Eastern theatre because the new methods could be revealed only once. 
For the same reason war would come in the West—on the Rhine. 
For the same reason—because of those new methods—Great Britain 
would be attacked at the same moment as France. France and Great 
Britain might not stand together, but they would be attacked together. 
Because of those new means and methods the crucial point was not the 
Saar, nor Austria, nor the Corridor, but the old cockpit, the Low 
Countries: Belgium, Holland, etc. It was there that Germany must 
strike. 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER said that if he were chief of the British General 
Staff he would be studying that matter very seriously, but he did not 
know whether anybody could be sure where Germany was going to 
strike unless he was inside the German General Staff. 


Mr. J. PiccortT said that he shared Major Church’s interest in Mr. 
Knickerbocker’s lecture but not his delight! Mr. Knickerbocker had 
made their flesh creep and Mr. Poliakoff had increased that sensation. 
He had been recently to a good many of the places the lecturer had 
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visited. There was another aspect of the question touched upon in 
those three points. Mr. Knickerbocker had suggested that the Polish— 
Soviet pact was a perfectly normal, natural one between two loving 
neighbours. (Mr. K. “ Not loving!’’) The Polish-German pact, on 
the other hand, he had described as a marriage of inconvenience between 
two extremely distrustful partners, one of whom at some unspecified 
future date was going to turn and rend the other. He would suggest 
(he might be wrong) that there was another explanation—that the 
German-Polish pact was possibly a pact of mutual assistance in the 
case of another danger coming from the East. He would be glad of 
the lecturer’s opinion on that. 

Coming to the Saar, he gathered from the lecturer (and he thought 
Mr. Knox had the same idea) that the Germans were preparing an 
enormous coup d'état, and anything that happened would be the fault 
of Germany. He asked the audience to cast their memories back to 
the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. He was in Germany at the time and a 
good many other Englishmen were in Silesia, and many of them 
remembered that the plebiscite there could under no circumstances 
be considered to have been held freely and without outside inter- 
ference, and on that occasion the Germans were driven to take up arms 
to save something from the wreck. He suggested that with that 
experience before them the Germans were taking time by the forelock 
and making sure that a repetition of what happened in Silesia could 
not occur in the Saar. 

With regard to the question of Austria, he did not think that the 
Italian Government had answered Mr. Knickerbocker’s question as to 
what would happen if Austria voted itself Nazi, and he could not gather 
what the answer was. Why was it that everybody spoke of Germany 
absorbing Austria? Mr. Knickerbocker had given them a lot of 
reasons why Germany wanted to absorb Austria; he had been given a 
great many reasons why Germany did of want to absorb Austria. 
The centre of gravity had been shifted, and Munich was now nearly as 
important as Berlin, and therefore there was a very large body of 
opinion in Germany that did not want to absorb Austria. It was a 
different matter if Austria voted herself a Nazi government, and a 
great many people thought she might do that if certain subsidies 
were stopped. 

The lecturer at the end had explained why he took a certain view 
of those three questions, and appeared to assume that Germany was 
definitely set on war at some future date. With great deference he 
submitted that this was not proved. It had been stated over and over 
again, and a great many reasons for Germany’s so-called warlike 
intentions were advanced, but if one travelled in Germany and talked 
to all classes of the population—having known Germany before—one 
was forced to the conclusion that it was a new Germany. You could 
give a dog a bad name, and never did the proverb apply so much as to 
Germany to-day. He would ask Mr. Knickerbocker if he did not 
agree that it was not quite the same Germany as in 1914, and if he 
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admitted that, whether it was after all so absolutely certain that at 
some future date Germany was going to burst upon the world, in the 
Corridor, in the Saar, or, as Mr. Poliakoff had suggested, on poor little 
unfortunate Belgium. 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER thought he had made himself clear on the 
question of Poland and the Saar and Austria, that Germany was not 
going to attack on any one of those points. As to the statement that 
he seemed to have assumed that Germany was set on war, he was sorry 
if he had left that impression. He had tried to put out simply Germany’s 
aims, which were admitted and avowed openly, and then left it as a 
question : could those aims be achieved without war ? 

He admitted one indictment, and that was the disadvantage of 
having lived in Germany for eleven years, from the time of the Hitler 
Putsch in 1923 until to-day. He did not know 1914 Germany; he 
knew 1923-34 Germany better than any other country in the world. 
He certainly agreed that the Germany of to-day was quite a different 
Germany from that of 1918-23. The German-—Polish pact might con- 
ceivably be regarded as a pact against the Soviet Union, although he 
did not think it was so intended by either Power. It was possible to 
conceive that the Soviet Union would be a menace to Poland, but only 
if the Soviet Union had already crushed Japan; until that took place, 
Poland seemed absolutely safe. 


Mr. GEOFFREY MANDER said that Mr. Knickerbocker had drawn a 
clear picture of the many dangers that were confronting Europe; it 
would be equally interesting to know how those dangers might be 
avoided. Mr. Mander asked whether the lecturer could in a few words 
indicate what he thought the most hopeful line of policy for preventing 
war breaking out at any time in Europe. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT rose to supplement that question. It had 
often been suggested in England that the reason why M. Barthou in the 
last French note seemed to view the prospect of the failure of the 
Disarmament Conference with much more equanimity than France had 
hitherto regarded it, was because he did not believe Germany’s economic 
situation would permit her to rearm substantially. Did the lecturer 
share that belief? Had he rightly understood Mr. Knickerbocker to 
indicate that his view of the war that began to threaten was something 
like this: that it could be prevented, that more than any other 
European country England could prevent it, that she could prevent 
it by using the system of collective defence that was centred in the 
League of Nations but did not only involve the League of Nations, 
that the greatest danger of war was due to the doubt in Europe whether 
England was willing to work that system, and that if the world knew 
England were ready to work that system (the collective system was 
for England the surest method of defending her territories and trade 
routes), this knowledge would render a substantial reduction of arma- 
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ments possible on the part of France and would enable Germany to 
get equality within a reasonable time and at the same time increase 


security all round. 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER said that to put it bluntly, it seemed to him 
that the collective system had lost the confidence of Europe in a way 
that could not be repaired. Though it sounded very old-fashioned and 
absolutely medieval, it seemed to him that the only way to keep the 
peace was to establish a preponderance of armaments on one side and 
make it so definitely superior that there was no use in the other side 


doing anything about it. 


Miss CurREY wanted to return to one practical point, the lecturer’s 
reference to his interview in Belgrade; that was a subject on which the 
English papers had not been very communicative. Everyone knew 
of the “‘ flirtation’ which had started between Belgrade and Berlin, 
and of the new economic agreement between Yugoslavia and Germany, 
but it seemed to her that that new Yugoslav policy cut very seriously 
across two traditional policies. First of all, she did not know how it 
would be reconciled with the statute of the Little Entente. Would it 
not drive a wedge into the Little Entente? Further, she would like 
to know what was the French reaction to it. 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER said, with regard to the Little Entente, that 
the Foreign Ministers met each other every month and one said to the 
other, ‘‘ You did mean what you said last time?” and the other 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, I did mean it.” That indicated the state of mutual 
confidence among the members of the Little Entente. He thought 
that Yugoslavia was becoming less and less interested in the advantages 
that the Little Entente could bring her, even though she looked forward 
with some degree of apprehension to having Germany as a neighbour. 
But Yugoslavia was so obsessed by distrust of Italy that any country 
that was against Italy would be regarded by Yugoslavia as a potential 
ally. If Italy were to be on the German side, that would be another 


matter. 


A MEMBER recalled that the lecturer had stated that all discussions 
ended with the question as to what England’s attitude would be; he 
asked for the lecturer’s general impression as to the opinion of other 
people as to what England’s attitude would be. 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER said that the feeling on the whole was that 
England’s attitude should not be what it was in 1914, that is to say, 
she should let the world (and certainly Germany) know on what side 
she stood in advance, so that nobody could have any doubt about it. 
That was the most important consideration. 


Question : Did the lecturer think Germany’s economic difficulties 
would handicap her? 
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Mr. KNICKERBOCKER said that there were two schools of thought, 
one of them holding that there would not be any war because there was 
no money. Mussolini, on the other hand, had said that this affected 
the matter little because war could be made with paper money. If 
Germany was unable to supply herself from her own resources, she could 
commence rearmament on paper—credit—for any conceivable amount. 
Germany was not yet completely economically self-sufficient, but 
almost so. She lacked few things; she could make her own oil. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT) asked if Mr. 
Knickerbocker thought there was any possible chance of a restoration 
in Vienna of the Hapsburg monarchy. 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER said that he had wanted to include that point 
but had not had time. If Dollfuss found his position growing steadily 
weaker, it was possible he might return to the Habsburgs as a bulwark 
against Hitler. Dollfuss himself, as was well known, and Fey and 
Starhemberg, were all three loyal Habsburg supporters. He considered 
that the decision in the matter rested with Mussolini, who would rather 
see the present régime in Austria than a Habsburg régime, but if it 
came to a choice between Habsburg and Hitler he would much prefer 
the Habsburgs. The lecturer said he would not be surprised if the 
restoration question became acute. 





SOCIALISM AND THE PROBLEM OF 
DEMOCRATIC PARLIAMENTARIANISM! 


By MonsIEUR ELIE HALEvy 


WILL you allow me to preface this address with a few words 
of explanation? It is about a couple of months since I was 
asked to give you an address, and the title suggested was British 
Policy since the War. I said yes as concerned giving the address, 
but I protested against the hugeness of the subject. To deal 
with the whole of British policy since the War in one hour was 
beyond my capabilities. So I suggested in my turn that I 
might limit myself either to foreign policy or to home policy. 
I thought first of making foreign policy my subject, but it so 
happened that round about Easter in Paris there was an Anglo- 
French Conference of Historians; the programme was put into 
my hand and I saw that all the lectures—four by Englishmen and 
two by Frenchmen—were devoted to foreign affairs. I felt this 
was a bad symptom. Foreign affairs, whatever you may say, 
generally means war. So I dropped my original idea and set to 
work on British internal policy. After all, the internal structure 
of society is well worth study—indeed more so than the external 
relations of nations. 

My troubles did not end there. I, being a Frenchman, was 
asked to give an address here on British policy. The custom at 
Chatham House, I thought, was to ask a Hungarian to speak on 
Hungarian affairs, a Japanese on Japanese affairs, a Frenchman 
on French affairs, and so on, but I am expected to expound to 
you English affairs. This is placing me in a rather difficult 
situation. I do not feel to-night like an expert addressing a body 
of laymen, but like a layman addressing a body of experts. My 
way out of the difficulty has been to choose a universal subject 
—a European problem—and to see, from a view-point that is 
not English, what shape this problem takes in England. What 
that universal problem is I shall explain, being an historian, not 
in logical or philosophical terms but through a series of historical 
facts. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on April 24th, 1934, Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan, O.M., C.B.E., in the Chair. 
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In France, in the middle of the nineteenth century, we had 
what you would call a Socialist revolution. After a few months 
we had Louis Napoleon. Italy went, after the World War came 
to an end, through something which again you might call a 
Socialist revolution; the result was Mussolini. In Germany, the 
Socialists practically ruled the country for ten years; and the 
result was Hitler. 

Let us take things another way. Let us suppose that at the 
end of the nineteenth century there had been a large Social 
Democratic party ruling Germany; do you think you would have 
had Bismarck’s big Insurance Acts? Or suppose that in 1905, 
instead of a small Labour party exerting only some sort of moral 
pressure upon the old parties, you had had a large Labour party 
with something like a majority in the House of Commons, are 
you sure that you would have had the Budget of 1909 and the 
National Insurance Act of 1911? Suppose that in the United 
States there was a Labour party worth speaking of, do you think 
you would have had, for good or evil, the Roosevelt experiment ? 
I doubt it. 

What is the reason for the paralysis and inefficiency of Socialist 
parties in the West? That is the problem which I put to myself 
and am going to try to clear up for you this evening. If some- 
times there is bitterness in my observations, it will not be the 
bitterness of hate but the bitterness of disappointed expectations. 

Let us begin by taking the fortunes of the Labour Party in 
England since the War. I might tell the story in an optimistic 
tone; nothing easier. I would show how the War providentially 
worked in favour of the British Labour Party in two different 
ways. On one side all the anti-war groups and all those who 
after the War were discontented with its results flocked into the 
Labour Party. On the other side, the War itself had given a 
strange lesson in State Socialism to all classes; the most Con- 
servative classes had put into the hands of the State, in order 
to keep things going and make them hum, an amazing number 
of functions which they would never have thought of before 
the War. Thus, as an effect of the War, two powerful streams 
flowed into the main Labour stream. Statistically I would point 
out to you that before the War there were less than forty members 
of the Labour Party in the House of Commons, and probably not 
over half a million Labour voters in the country. After the War, 
at the first election, there were two and a half million voters. 
Three years later there were more than four million voters. At 
the end of 1924 there were five and a half million and in 1929 
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Labour had more than eight million voters. Then comes the 
fall, but at the last General Election more than six million Labour 
voters were still left. Is it not legitimate to infer that the future 
is with the cause of Labour and with British Socialism ? 

But when I tell my students in Paris the story of the British 
Labour movement since the War, I tell them quite another story 
—a rather blank and depressing story from the point of view of 
Labour. In my eyes the story is one of a succession of violent 
attacks repelled by very successful counter-attacks—a succession 
of big defeats. Let me give you a summary of the story of the 
four big defeats of Labour since 1918. 

The first great offensive of Labour after the War was a matter 
for the trade unions rather than for the political party. The 
Labour Members of Parliament stared at the thing from outside 
and were not the leaders of it. The “Triple Alliance” of 
transport workers, coal-miners and railwaymen leagued them- 
selves together to paralyse the whole economic life of the nation 
and to force the owning classes into submission. I remember 
those days vividly, having made a long stay in England at the 
time. Everybody expected before long to see a universal eight- 
hour day Bill passed by Parliament and a minimum wage 
established for the whole nation. Everybody expected to see the 
nationalisation of the railways and mines, and not only national- 
isation but also workers’ control through the Whitley Councils 
both in nationalised industries and all through the industrial 
régime of England. What happened? The whole thing blew 
out, and after two years of abortive strife what was the result ? 
A seven-hours Bill for the coal-miners, a large measure of amalga- 
mation—not nationalisation—in the railways. That was all— 
practicaily nothing. The very able statesman who had out- 
manceuvred the Labour Party and the Trade Union movement in 
England was Mr. Lloyd George, and the Labour Party have never 
forgiven him for it. The Conservatives might have been very 
grateful to him for that, but on other grounds they disliked him ; 
in 1922 he disappeared from the scene, after having defeated the 
Labour Party. 

Then comes what I call the second attack of Labour, this time 
on the political ground. You remember how at the elections at 
the end of 1923, the Conservative Party did not have a majority 
of votes in the House of Commons and the main opposition party 
was no longer the Liberals but Labour. Liberals and Con- 
servatives and Unionists combined to put power into the hands 
of the Labour Party. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald accepted office 
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and succeeded in a very short time in producing what was 
politically, intellectually, morally and socially a highly respectable 
Cabinet. Then what happened? Well, the aim of both Liberals 
and Conservatives in putting Mr. Ramsay MacDonald into power 
was the very definite one of getting the French out of the Ruhr. 
As soon as that had been accomplished Conservatives and Liberals 
began to find that Mr. MacDonald was committing Great Britain 
to the League of Nations a little more than was necessary, and 
that he was working for a rapprochement with Soviet Russia, 
which was not exactly desirable. So they combined to over- 
throw him and he disappeared. This was the second defeat of 
the Labour Party. There have been worse defeats in the history 
of the Labour Party: it had, at all events, achieved one result, 
in proving that it had been, and might eventually become again, 
a party able to govern the nation. But it was a defeat all the 
same. 

Then comes offensive No. 3, and this time a disastrous defeat, 
on trade union ground again, not political ground. The mining 
problem once more came to the front. You must realise that 
during 1922 and 1923 your collieries were enjoying happy times. 
There was, first, a big strike of anthracite miners in Pennsylvania ; 
then there was the occupation of the Ruhr and the passive 
resistance of the German miners. Both events were favourable 
to the keeping up of the prices of British coal. But when the 
question of the Ruhr had been settled and the German miners 
began work again, competition increased; the price of coal fell, 
and the condition of the British collieries became critical. The 
coal-owners wanted longer hours of work in the mines and lower 
wages. The Socialists demanded the resumption of royalties 
by the State, nationalisation of the mines, or at all events 
the reorganisation of the collieries of the country on a unitary 
plan. It looked as if the clash was coming in 1925. It was 
avoided for a time by the happy intervention of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, but after eight or nine months the General Strike 
began. The General Strike lasted little more than a week; the 
desperate stand of the miners, left to themselves, lasted a little 
under seven months. What the result was you all know. Not 
only did the miners obtain nothing of what they asked for, but 
they had to submit to reduced wages and to the abandonment of 
the Seven Hours Bill of 1919; and a year later was passed the 
Trade Union Bill, an extraordinarily reactionary measure. All 
sympathetic strikes were declared to be illegal ; secondly, members 
of the Civil Service were forbidden to join unions affiliated to the 
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Trade Union Congress ; thirdly, picketing was defined in very harsh 
terms, harsher than had ever been the case since 1871; and 
fourthly, it was made more difficult for trade unions to get 
subscriptions for political funds. This was a serious defeat which 
has never been retrieved. 

Then we come to the fourth offensive, an apparent triumph for 
the Labour Party. It happened in 1929, the election which gave 
to the Socialists not quite an absolute majority, but something 
very near it. Then came the world economic crisis, which, 
superadding itself to that state of chronic depression which 
Great Britain had been suffering under for years, made things 
really intolerable. You began to be afraid of seeing the number 
of unemployed workmen reach the second million; you very 
soon came to have far more than that number to protect against 
starvation. Now, the Socialists had their explanation of the 
crisis—at first sight a very plausible one. These crises 
are crises of over-production, unavoidable in a system based 
upon wages. With a small minority of profit-makers and a large 
majority of wage-earners, where is the product of industry to go? 
If it does not go to foreign markets not yet industrialised, it 
cannot be absorbed, since the poor are too poor to re-buy with 
their wages all the products of their industry; otherwise there 
would be nothing left as profit to the capitalist. Therefore, so 
runs the argument, the thing to do is to substitute State owner- 
ship of capital and start a society made for use and not for profit. 
But here, in my eyes, lies the tragedy: before the General 
Election it looked as if the leaders of the Labour Party found it 
convenient to ignore the problem of unemployment. They would 
probably have ignored it if Mr. Lloyd George, head of the Liberal 
Party, had not compelled them, in starting his own programme, 
to face what should have been, from a Socialist point of view, 
the main issue at the General Election. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
appointed a small committee to study the problem, consisting of 
three members—Mr. Thomas (as chairman), Mr. Lansbury and 
Sir Oswald Mosley. The latter insisted on something being done 
on Socialist lines, the only result being that he made himself very 
unpopular with his party. You know what happened after- 
wards; he left the party in disgust and became the head of what 
he calls nowadays the British Fascist Party, while Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Snowden (now Lord Snowden) 
vanished into the Conservative Party. Is it not a queer irony 
that the party which was supposed to hold the solution of the 
problem found themselves helpless and in despair at the very 
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idea of being asked to solve it? Of course I know they had 
their excuse: they could do nothing because they had not a 
clear majority, but were they not at bottom glad not to have it, 
because they were afraid of the responsibilities of power? I 
tell you frankly that I shudder at the thought of the Labour 
Party ever having a real majority, not for the sake of Capitalism, 
but for the sake of Socialism. 


Such is the difficulty, on which perhaps I have dwelt too long. 
I will now try to explain to you my solution of the problem, 
dividing my explanation into three parts. 

My first explanation is that I think there is a disparity between 
the wishes of those who vote for Labour candidates at a general 
election, and the complicated programme which is the Socialist 
programme. I am not thinking only of those who on sentimental 
and perfectly respectable grounds went over to Labour, because 
they were not Socialists but Pacifists. I remember a book about 
this particular group among the Labour Party, the title of which 
was The Mugwumps and the Labour Party; I confess that I do 
not know the meaning of the word “‘ mugwumps ’’; certainly it 
sounds well and the book amused me. I am thinking of the 
average workman who normally votes for the Labour Party in 
Parliament. What is he craving for when he votes Labour? 
He asks for higher wages, shorter hours and better conditions 
of work. When the Socialist Party explains in abstract and, 
to him, almost unintelligible terms that he cannot have them 
except through nationalisation of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange, he does not trouble himself to 
understand the meaning of these abstract terms at all. He is 
content to get something of what he wants, through a first form 
of Socialism, which I should call Fiscalism rather than Socialism, 
the pre-War Socialism of men like Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and even Mr. Philip Snowden. The system consists 
in allowing the profit-making system to go on, but to take money 
from the pocket of the profit owners and put it into the pocket of 
the workers: it was Mr. Snowden’s saying in those days that a 
good Budget is one that made the rich less rich and the poor 
less poor. And the system worked well so long as times were 
as prosperous as they were just before the War. A portion 
of the profits went in an indirect form into the pockets of the 
workmen in old age pensions, insurance against this or that risk 
to the life of the workman, and so on. But at the same time 
profits were increasing and it is difficult to assert statistically 
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whether, though the poor became less poor, the rich were really 
less rich. I very much doubt if even the poor were less poor. 
In those days there was already a large increase in prices, and 
while money wages were rising, real wages were decreasing, and 
it is difficult to say whether the secondary advantages of insur- 
ance and pensions made a sufficient compensation for the fall in 
real wages. Fiscalism does what it can to make the profit- 
owner’s life difficult, but it does nothing to change the profit- 
making system, while eventually making it impossible to work 
that system. You must go on, if you really are a Socialist, to 
more Socialism in the proper meaning of the word. 

The first idea of the Socialist malcontents was Syndicalism 
—some in the more extreme form of French Syndicalism, some in 
the new British form of Guild Socialism—according to which 
trade unions were to capture within each industry an increasingly 
larger part of the control and to make the workers, through their 
leaders, masters of the shop. But the whole of this system has 
been forgotten, even by the very founder of the movement, 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, who never mentions it nowadays. Why did 
the system fail? I think the workmen’s psychology accounts 
for the failure. They do not wish to have the responsibility of 
bossing the trade. They want better conditions of life, higher 
wages, shorter hours, but they do not want the responsibility of 
leadership; they leave that gladly to the captains of industry. 

So you fall back upon State Socialism, the bureaucratic State 
which Mr. and Mrs. Webb (Lord and Lady Passfield) call govern- 
ment by experts, eventually taking control of all the capital of 
the country in the name of the community. But I am sorry to 
say that I do not see that very much has been done by the Labour 
Party in that direction, perhaps because the mass of the workmen 
do not care very much about it, so long as, even under a capitalistic 
system, they get shorter hours and higher wages. Something 
has been done towards the reorganisation of the mines, but the 
work has been done not by Labour, but by Conservative Govern- 
ments. I even think it is a fact that, when the Coal Mines Bill 
was voted by Parliament while the Labour Cabinet was in power, 
the Cabinet had quite forgotten to introduce a reorganisation 
clause into the Bill: the Liberals compelled them to put it in 
and make it more “ Socialistic’’ than the Labour Party had 
intended. 

When I say that State Socialism does not appeal to the 
immediate feeling of the Labour electorate, I am perhaps over- 
doing things; and this brings me to the second part of my observa- 
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tions. I admit that it is possible that a big system of public 
works, started by the Government, controlled by the Govern- 
ment, the whole thing being run by Government officials, may 
appeal to the multitude. Think of Stalin in Russia and his 
Five-Year Plan. Think of Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in 
Germany. But the thing must come from above. And there, 
again, the bother in Great Britain and in the whole of the West 
is that the leaders of the Socialist Party have not the imagi- 
nation needed for the starting of such plans. Who are the 
leaders of the Labour Party in England? Not intellectuals, 
but trade unionists—a very sympathetic body of men, hard- 
working, rather timid, very conservative, whose training before 
they came into Parliament was that of negotiators on peaceful 
terms with.the captains of industry, to extract from them better 
conditions of work for their clientele. They never had an idea 
that the Secretary of the Iron and Steel Workers Union, or of 
this or that industry, would be set in the shoes of the captains of 
industry. Their idea was merely that of a limited monarchy, to 
control and limit the captains of industry and to get good con- 
ditions for those whose representatives they were. They are 
born parliamentarians. Now, if you go to the root of the idea 
of Parliament, the system is not one which wants to make the 
State strong, but one which wants to keep it weak for the sake 
of liberty. That is the tragedy. The Labour leaders are men 
whose doctrine requires them to make the State stronger, and 
whose good Brilish instinct is to make the State as weak as 
possible. 

I was mentioning the tragedy of the Mosley incident. I come 
to the more recent and equally tragic incident of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. You may realise that the Socialists, not only in Great 
Britain but all through Europe, have slightly shifted the grounds 
of their denouncement of capital. In the time of Karl Marx it 
was industrial capital, the capital in the hands of the indus- 
trialists, that was denounced; financial profit was forgotten, 
since it was weak as compared with the profit extracted in the 
factories. But as things went on, the captains of industry 
became less powerful and little by little financial capital grew 
stronger. The goal of Socialist parties all through Europe now 
is to get hold, not primarily of industrial capital but of the deposits 
in the big banks. The first thing, therefore, for a Socialist Govern- 
ment coming into power in this country is to nationalise not only 
the Bank of England but also the Big Five. Sir Stafford Cripps 


- explained this plan. He explained, moreover, that just as it 
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had only been possible for a Tory Government two years ago to 
put things right for the capitalists by getting emergency powers, 
in the same way a Socialist Ministry in power, on the hypothesis 
of a Labour majority socialistically minded—of course a big 
hypothesis—should ask for emergency powers. He observed 
that the case for the Socialist Government would be more difficult 
than that of the Tory Government because the latter was sure to 
have the immediate consent of the House of Lords to the emer- 
gency powers, whereas it would be otherwise with a Labour 
Ministry. So he proposed that the Socialist Government should 
immediately ask for emergency powers and, this by hypothesis 
being rejected by the House of Lords, should proceed to do some- 
thing on the plan that was adopted in rgro and rgr1rI to force the 
Budget and the Parliament Bill through both Houses. There is 
nothing extremely revolutionary in this point of view. It is 
slightly dictatorial, but he asked for nothing that, considered as a 
matter of procedure, was exactly new. However, it was enough 
to rouse the whole Labour world to anger. Sir Stafford Cripps 
was denounced as a traitor to English liberties, first by the 
Trade Union Congress, then by a Labour Party Congress, and, 
lastly, the Labour Party thought it necessary to have a special 
conference in January to say the same things once more and to 
insist that when in power they should confine themselves to the 
use of strictly constitutional methods. 

You may say that the programme itself is dangerous and that 
you do not care to see the Bank of England and the Big Five 
nationalised. But this is not my point. The fact is that this 
has been at the head of the programme of the Labour Party. 
When, therefore, on the one hand they say that they want some- 
thing, and on the other hand they do not want the means to 
obtain it, it is legitimate for one to ask what is at the bottom of 
their minds. I am afraid that rather than socialistic in spirit 
they are whiggish, eager to protect the individual against the 
State, not to make the State strong against the capitalists. 

I would now go one step further, this making the third and 
final part of my observations, and ask you whether there is not 
an inner contradiction running through the whole doctrine of 
modern Socialism. Socialists believe in two extremely different 
things, perhaps contradictory; on the one hand, liberty, and on 
the other, organisation. Between them they fall to the ground. 

I know that I am addressing an English audience and that 
no people more than the English are able to understand what 
Hegelian philosophers call the identity of contradictories. But 
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even for Englishmen I am afraid that logic forces itself in at this 
point. You have to face what is at the same time a logical and 
an historical difficulty. 

The ideal of English liberty in the eighteenth century was the 
idea of a Parliament strictly controlling the aristocracy and the 
monarchy, the paradoxical idea that the basis of society was not 
to obey those who governed but to disobey them, control them, 
and make things difficult for them. Then came the political 
economists, Adam Smith, Ricardo, and their propagandists, 
Cobden and Bright, who added something to the definition of 
English Liberalism in making the State practically evanescent 
—through the bold idea of reducing the functions of the State to 
as little as possible, aiming at what Huxley called “ adminis- 
trative nihilism ’’—giving the State nothing to do but to abdicate 
and simply allowing individuals freely to interchange the products 
of their respective labour. I think you will agree that it was in 
the ’forties and ’fifties of the nineteenth century that this new 
idea of English Liberalism reached its acme and England was 
admired all through Europe as the centre of Western civilisation. 
Even our French tyrant, Napoleon III, fell a victim to the 
propaganda of the English free traders. Then began the rise of 
Bismarck and, little by little, as the German Reich impressed 
the world with its organisation, Bismarckian methods gained the 
better of the English ideal of liberty and the Hegelian idea of 
the State gained the better of the idea of the evanescent State. 

The problem which the Socialists find so difficult to solve is 
how to reconcile both these ideas. Take free trade. Well, in a 
kind of sentimental way, in Great Britain and all through the 
Continent, Socialists like to say vaguely that they are free traders, 
possibly to some extent because, protectionism being agrarian, 
free trade in industrial States means cheap bread for the workers, 
but also because sentimentally they are internationalists and free 
trade means internationalism. In the last election it might still 
be said that the Socialists, in some vague way, were fighting for 
free trade, but when, not through their votes in the House of 
Commons but by administrative orders, in a very ruthless way, 
you have become a very protectionist country, have there been 
any protests from the Labour Party? And if the Labour Party 
comes into power, will it not take protection for granted? In 
fact, why should it not? Once you admit that you want the 
State to fix wages and limit profits, it is difficult not to admit that 
the State should fix prices through protection as well as through 
any other kind of State action. 
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But the State you are appealing to is—you have to face the 
fact—the traditional national State with its naval and military 
apparatus. It is queer in England to observe how the free trade 
spirit, with its pacifist implications, has survived the introduction 
of protection. But you have to recognise that you have become a 
protectionist nation, and having become protectionist, you have 
become nationalist at the same time. I know several Socialist 
intellectuals who profess to be at the same time radical protec- 
tionists and radical pacifists. I do not understand how you can 
be both at the same time. Sir Oswald Mosley the other day in 
his Albert Hall speech declared that when all nations in Europe 
have become Fascist in spirit and are all self-contained, then 
peace will be secure. I confess that I do not follow the sequence 
of his argument. As soon as you have begun to accept protec- 
tionism, you are bound to accept something like nationalism, 
and can you have nationalism without something like militarism ? 
I was struck last winter in reading a speech made at a public 
meeting by Sir Stafford Cripps in which he declared that he was 
not “an out-and-out pacifist.” I know that just now he is 
delivering highly pacifist speeches in Canada, but I cannot forget 
how struck I was by this former declaration of his. I am making 
a bold, perhaps an absurd, forecast. But who knows? Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s father, after being a Conservative, went over to 
Labour because he was a Pacifist. Who knows whether Sir 
Stafford Cripps himself will not find himself going over to 
patriotism and perhaps something like militarism because he is 
a Socialist ? 

When I was a young man Herbert Spencer had just been 
writing his book entitled Man Versus State. His prophecy was 
that the world was evolving towards what he called new Toryism 
—-protective, socialistic and militaristic. The book is supposed 
to be old-fashioned; who knows whether the prophecy is not 
going to be true? You do not call the thing “‘ new Toryism ”’ ; 
you call it ‘‘ the new despotism.” 


I know that everything I have just been saying is too logical, 
too clear-cut for the British climate and atmosphere, happily for 
those who live in it. I know that, though you think you are 
sticking to parliamentarianism, you are really a country with a 
strengthened executive. The process began with the closure; 
then the closure became more refined; you had the “ guillotine,” 
you had the “kangaroo” system, and so on. Then came the 
War; more dictatorial methods came into use; and you have 
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emergency powers and government by orders-in-council. When 
you come from France, where Parliamentarianism works badly, 
you feel that in England the machine has been altered so as to 
work with clocklike perfection and speed. I know that you 
have the art of sticking to the form, and more than the form, of 
the old institutions while starting them in new directions. While 
becoming an extremely democratic country, you have kept the 
form, and more than the form, of an hereditary aristocracy and 
an hereditary monarchy. It may be that even if your Con- 
stitution becomes more dictatorial you will preserve the form, and 
something more than the form, of the parliamentary system. 

Never mind: the problem remains, a difficult and perplexing 
one. Returning to England after an interval of a few months, I 
find that I have to tackle it. Here you have a Government 
which, you may say, has done well. You havea balanced Budget, 
increasing exports, a decline in unemployment; and yet why do 
I feel everywhere a queer sense of vague dissatisfaction? Why? 
I admit that the elder statesmen, Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald on the Conservative side, and Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Lansbury on the side of the revolutionaries, are quite 
satisfied with the present state of affairs. But if you take the 
younger men, those who are the children of the War, that war 
which was to make the world safe for democracy but which has 
apparently taught them other lessons, the attitude is different. 
Look to the Left, you find Sir Stafford Cripps; look to the right, 
you find Lord Eustace Percy; look—well, not exactly to the 
Centre but to a place which is neither the Right nor the Left nor 
the Centre, and you find Sir Oswald Mosley; however differently 
they think, they all have something in common. 

When I was a boy at school in the ’eighties of the nineteenth 
century, there was a thing, very much in fashion, which was 
called ‘‘ composite photographs.” You put the members of one 
family successively before the same photographic apparatus; a 
slight exposure was taken, not enough to give more than a dim 
photograph of each member, but if all the members of the 
family had some features in common, those features came out 
strongly, so that you had a ‘‘ composite photograph ”’ of the 
whole family, not of any one member. Well, if you took a 
composite photograph of Lord Eustace Percy, Sir Oswald 
Mosley and Sir Stafford Cripps, I think you would find this 
common feature: you would find them all agreeing to say: 
“We are living in an economic chaos and we cannot get out of it 
except under some kind of dictatorial leadership.” Shall I say 
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that this is a purely superficial phenomenon, a poor imitation of 
what is going on on the Continent, an aftermath of continental 
phenomena, not to be taken seriously into account? Perhaps, 
but perhaps also it is due to deeper causes, the same in Great 
Britain as on the Continent, the fact that Socialism has risen, but, 
for the reasons which I have tried to define, has risen as a paralytic 
and inert party awakening expectations which it is unable to 
satisfy. That is my problem and my suggestion. I feel that I 
may have been indiscreet andimpudent. I apologise in advance. 
You asked me to deal with a British subject and I have made 
this speech to order. I understand that after I have spoken 
there will be what you call a debate. I decline to call it a debate. 
I expect you, whom I consider as experts on this British aspect 
of the problem, to explain to me, who am a layman, what you 
think of my diagnosis. I am quite ready to hear you qualify 
my assertions and rectify them, tearing me to pieces if you choose. 
I have talked long enough. I am glad to resume my normal 
position in England, that of somebody who comes to learn and 
not to teach. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WALTON NEWBOLD said that, as a non-party Socialist of 
twenty-five years’ experience of the Socialist movement in Great 
Britain and in other countries, he had never heard so brilliant a 
diagnosis of the position. Referring to the speaker’s remarks on 
Guild Socialism, he said that G. D. H. Cole, incomparably the best 
brain that the modern Labour movement had produced, was by no 
means the originator of the ideas of the National Guilds League, which 
had almost passed out of the memory of the intellectuals. This was 
really the creation of S. G. Hobson, a Quaker Socialist of Belfast, and 
Orage, editor of The New Age, teachers of Mr. Cole in his college years. 
In a conversation with Tom Mann in 1917, he had asked what he 
thought of the idea that Syndicalism had come into England from 
France and the philosophy of Sorel, and had been told it was an absurd 
doctrine. The ideals worked out in the Clyde and Rhondda Valleys, 
where the rank and file movement was born, came not from France or 
Germany, still less from Russia, but from the American Socialist, 
Daniel de Leon, who attacked the State in season and out of season. 
During the Cambrian strike of Ig10, twenty thousand copies of 
de Leon’s What means this Strike ? were sold by one leader. The ideas 
that dominated the engineers and the thinking behind Kirkwood and 
his group also came from America—from Cincinnati or Milwaukee 
with the universal lathe. At a time when the necessity for turning 
out shells at a rapid rate meant that trade union rules were dispensed 
with, the shop steward movement took the lead, in order to carry on 
trade union customs, and the Clyde Workers’ Committee was influential 
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for about three weeks. The book which most powerfully influenced 
the rank and file at that time was The State: Its Origin and Function, 
by William Paul, a Scotch draper resident in Derby. It was an attack 
on the whole concept of the State. Yet within a year, the writer had 
turned a somersault and moved towards the Communist party and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 


PROFESSOR HALEvy thought that even before Orage there was a 
man called Penty who started the Guild movement, and it is interesting 
to note that he was a Ruskinian Conservative. On the other hand, 
and without denying de Leon’s influence, the root of the whole move- 
ment was French Syndicalism with its formulas dating back from the 
end of the nineteenth century. They influenced American industrial 
workers, who in their turn influenced the Australians, and it was in 
that roundabout way that, lastly, they influenced England when 
Tom Mann and Ben Tillett brought the ideas back from the shores of 
the Pacific. 


Mr. J. H. Humpureys said that the lecturer had in a most interest- 
ing way directed attention to a conflict in the minds of Socialists 
between their sentiments and their practice in respect of many political 
questions. Was there a similar conflict between sentiment and practice 
in the sphere of parliamentary government? Parliamentary govern- 
ment went hand in hand with liberty and on this ground commanded 
the support of Socialists. But in a parliament other parties were 
present, all of whom thought that they had some contribution to make 
towards the elucidation of national problems, and parliamentary 
government implied such cooperation between parties as government 
and legislation may require. Sometimes, however, Socialist parties 
started with the assumption that they possessed the whole truth on 
political and economic problems and that cooperation with other 
parties was unnecessary and undesirable. When Socialist parties 
accepted government by and entered Parliament, in what spirit did 
they do so? Were they prepared to accept the result of discussion 
and to cooperate when desirable or did they accept Parliament only as 
an instrument which, in time, would enable them to exercise absolute 
power and to carry into effect their complete policy ? 

Post-War history had furnished important examples of the conse- 
quences in the sphere of parliamentary government of this conflict of 
attitude. At the last general election in France, the Socialists had 
participated in the election and, at the second ballots, had formed an 
alliance with the Radicals. A majority for the Left had resulted, a 
majority on which a reasonably stable government might have been 
based. But the Socialists, although they had obtained a large number 
of seats, had refused after the election to accept joint responsibility 
with the Radicals for government; they had refused as they had not 
themselves an absolute majority. That refusal had added to the 
difficulties of government in France in recent years; it had weakened 
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respect for and confidence in parliamentary institutions, a weakening 
which the Socialists did not desire. 

According to Prof. Salvemini, the refusal of the Socialist Party in 
Italy to accept responsibility was one of the causes which had led to 
the breakdown of parliamentary government in that country. Owing 
to such refusal there was no adequate basis within Parliament for a 
stable Government, and the assumption of the responsibilities of 
government by others was facilitated. 

In Germany in 1930, the Socialist Chancellor, Herr Miiller, had 
resigned, and the party had declined executive responsibility. The 
Socialists had not intended to destroy government by Parliament, but 
their refusal of responsibilty had been followed by legislation by 
decree; then by the appointment of governments by the President, 
and had led to the events which the exercise of the presidential authority 
made possible. 

It would seem that the Socialists in Spain were also adopting the 
policy of non-cooperation. As to Great Britain, Sir Stafford Cripps 
had expressed the view that Labour should refuse office unless the 
party obtained an absolute majority. This view was in accord with 
the attitude of Socialist parties in Europe. Labour was to seek 
representation in Parliament, a place for national decisions after dis- 
cussion, but was not to play its part in providing the nation with a 
Government unless the party was given absolute authority. 

There were signs of a reaction against this policy. The Socialist 
Party of Holland was now willing to take part in the government of 
the country. In Switzerland, for the recent election of a member of 
the nation’s Government, the Socialist Party had nominated a 
candidate. It was not sufficient for Socialist parties to approve in 
sentiment of liberty and of parliamentary government ; they must ina 
practical way strengthen parliamentary government by participating 
in all the responsibilities that government by Parliament involved. 


PROFESSOR HALtvy said he deplored the fact that the Socialist 
Party in France systematically declined responsibility, but there were 
extenuating circumstances for Léon Blum. He had pursued the one 
aim of keeping the Socialist Party together, sacrificing everything to 
that. The result was that there was practically no Communist Party 
in Parliament. If he had joined in alliance with the Radicals, one- 
third of his party would have joined the Communist Party and things 
would have been made still more difficult. Things were different in 
England where there was no revolutionary Communist Party, but there 
was the same powerlessness of the Socialist Party to put forward a 
systematic programme of immediate reforms. He drew the attention 
of those interested in French politics to the interesting debate which 
took place, last year, at a special conference held by the Socialist 
Party to decide upon the tactical problem facing Socialists. The 
so-called “‘ moderates,” instead of turning upon Léon Blum because 
he declined to form a coalition with the Radicals against French 
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“Fascism,” asked that Fascism should be taken more seriously than 
is the custom in Socialist circles. The Fascists were appealing to the 
people in the way that the Socialists should appeal, dynamically, and 
unless the latter ceased to be merely a party of impotent protest, 
unless they were able to make an immediate impression upon public 
opinion with a constructive programme of reform, intellectually they 
were done. 


A MEMBER asked what Socialism really was and mentioned that a 
French newspaper in 1892 had received 600 altogether different 
definitions of Socialism. 


THE CHAIRMAN (PROFESSOR G. M. TREVELYAN) said that an aspect 
of the subject which specially interested him was that of saving the 
countryside from destruction by uncontrolled building development. 
The actual state of things, resulting from the political impasse, 
threatened both natural beauty and sound agricultural management. 
The complete victory of the old Radical view of taxation had been 
carried far beyond anything in the 1909 budget by the exigencies of 
the War, and the consequence was that the estates all over the country 
were being broken up and good landlords as well as bad were forced 
to sell to anybody without any restrictions on what they might do 
with it. Some form of State control was needed in place of the old 
estate management. But Socialism was impotent. And therefore 
Radical finance without State control was injuring the beauty of the 
country in quite unnecessary ways, and the state of agriculture was 
suffering because there were few higher units in farming than the 
farmer who had bought his farm by borrowing, while the exploiting 
builder used the beauty spots for bungalows. Mr. Lloyd George had 
suggested some scheme with regard to County Councils, but it had 
never led to anything. 


Mr. RENNIE SmITH, speaking of Professor Halévy’s reference to the 
free trade system of the middle nineteenth century and the concept of 
reducing the State to zero in order to achieve a maximum of freedom, 
pointed out that at the same time Liberals were working to rebuild 
the elaborate collectivist system which characterised the nineteenth 
century. The truth of human life could not be found in terms of 
logical statement. 

He did not think that the continental analysis of Marxist Socialism 
threw much light on the experience of the British Labour movement, 
which was not rooted in class categories. The conception of coopera- 
tion of workers by hand and brain involved in principle the capitalist, 
the professional worker and even the rentier. Personality and not 
the economic group was the basis of this conception. Because one 
particular method, the class technique of continental Socialism, had 
not succeeded, it did not follow that the system in Great Britain must 
fail. The increasing sense of personality was coming through and 
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leading towards a collective society in which there would be more, not 
less, personal freedom. 

The antithesis between personal liberty and the semi-organised 
tyranny of the State could not be urged too far; there were places 
where the two met. British experience showed an increasing tendency 
to pass from formal conceptions to experiment. The development of 
the Electricity Board and the Broadcasting Corporation showed a 
recognition of the value of free play for the individual on the one 
hand, and of the need for organised continuity on the other hand. 
This blundering illogical procedure, not necessarily proceeding within 
the framework of an organised party, was creating a spirit which would 
lead to free recognition that only through increasing the organisation 
of the community, in voluntary groups and all sorts of ways, could 
one attain the end of personal liberty. Even in an age when nation- 
ality was working in so many violent forms, there had never been a 
time in the life of man when the international conception was so 
strong. 


PROFESSOR HALEvy agreed that it was at the time when Cobden 
and Bright were at the height of their influence that the foundations of 
Labour legislation were first laid down in England. On the other hand, 
he had not said that the English Labour Party was Marxist; he was 
not sure that even the continental Socialists were. But nationalisation 
of the Bank of England and the Big Five was part of the avowed 
programme of the Labour Party. The question was: Did they really 
believe in it? Thirdly, he quite agreed there was something wider 
than Socialism and the Labour Party, but the trouble was that Hitler 
and Mussolini were part of that wider movement. Mr. Rennie Smith 
had just been saying about the future place of “ personality ” things 
which almost looked as if they were borrowed from Lord Eustace 
Percy’s book. 

Lastly, the Broadcasting Corporation and the Electricity Board 
were assuredly interesting ways of organising society on semi-socialistic 
lines, but it was government by experts and not control by the com- 
munity. The reason why France had not yet found a satisfactory 
system of broadcasting organisation was that artists, intellectuals, 
listeners, insisted on having a system which gave them rights of control. 
Hence, fruitless and interminable discussion. England had made a 
short cut towards an experiment which ignored all those people and 
went against the old tradition of control not by experts but by the 
people. 


Mr. J. H. Hartey said that any dissatisfaction with the results 
and achievements of Socialist governments in the past was combined 
with the belief that a dictatorial control of Parliament could yet be 
combined with reverence for the old traditions of freedom and that a 


1 Government in Transition, by Lord Eustace Percy. 1934. London: 
Methuen. 
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j middle course might be worked out. It was a mistake to think that 
Sir Stafford Cripps had been condemned by all the older leaders. At 
the Hastings Conference of the Labour Party, instead of the platform 
dominating everything, for the first time the rank and file movement 
had been able to assert its voice and there was no sign of any positive 
or official condemnation of Cripps. 

In the organisation of industry the same attempt was being made 
to work out a compromise between the old and the new. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison had put forward schemes based on government by the expert, 
but in the Labour movement there was a strong feeling for something 
which would combine with this some control by the workers. If 
another Labour Government came in and did not satisfy the rank and 
file, a critical situation would arise. This perhaps explained the view 
that it should only accept office with an absolute majority. Problems 
might then be dealt with more constructively than had been possible 
in the past. 























FRANCO-ITALIAN RELATIONS ! 


By MAurRIcE PERNOT 


I WILL begin, if you will allow me, with a personal reminiscence 
of a conversation at Prince von Biilow’s villa in Rome in 1910, 
in which the Marquis de San Giuliano, then in office, Signor 
Chimirri and other Italian politicians took part. In speaking 
of German-British relations, the former German Chancellor 
attributed all the misunderstandings between the two countries 
to the nefarious action of the press. Passing on to Franco- 
British relations, he said : 


“In my opinion there has been no more admirable diplomatic 
work in the last thirty years than that which resulted in the Franco- 
British rapprochement! The Fashoda incident occurred in the later 
months of 1898; the following spring a convention was signed which 
settled the fate of the Nile Valley; that done, France said to England, 
‘Now that the question which kept us apart is settled, what hinders us 
from examining together all the problems which affect us both?’ 
and conversations began without delay. After the retirement of Lord 
Salisbury in 1902, negotiations were carried on by Lord Lansdowne 
and M. Paul Cambon and resulted, first in the Arbitration Convention 
of October 1903, and eventually in the Franco-British Entente of 
April 8th, 1904. The negotiators had made a tour of the world together 
and found everywhere nothing but ground for agreement. We 
Germans [added the Prince] in similar circumstances might have reached 
the same conclusion, but we should first have sulked, hesitated, and 
lost a great deal of time.” 


How many a time since then, and especially since the War, 
have I not heard both Italian and French politicians asking why 
France did not do with Italy what she had done with England ! 
Comparisons are not always sound. France had perhaps never 
been in such a favourable position for negotiations as at that 
time: rich, well-armed, newly strengthened by her alliance with 
Russia, she had as negotiator a diplomat as wise as he was capable, 
who inspired equal confidence in London and in Paris. On 
the English side the negotiators were statesmen of wide views 

1 Translation (slightly abridged) of address given in French at Chatham 


House on February 13th, 1934, Sir Charles Petrie, Bart., in the Chair. The 
translation has not been revised by the author. 
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strongly supported by public opinion and the King himself played 
an important part. Finally, the problems to be discussed, 
though serious, were clearly defined and much studied, and they 
did not directly involve the interests of any other Powers. 

Things are not quite the same between France and Italy 
to-day. Without insisting overmuch on the qualities of those 
responsible for the Franco-British rapprochement, since in praising 
the dead too much one may appear unjust to the living, it must 
be admitted that statesmen and diplomats of the stature of those 
who brought that enterprise to a successful issue are not to be 
met with every day. Moreover, after the upheaval of the World 
War, European equilibrium is not yet so well assured that certain 
controversial questions can be reopened without danger. And 
lastly, the questions which Italy appears ready to discuss with us 
are not such as can be settled by France and Italy alone. The 
most important questions concern the whole group of Mediterran- 
ean nations, or even, as in the case of those of labour and raw 
materials, all the large industrial States of the world. 

In addition to these fundamental obstacles there are others, 
less serious, which cannot be passed over without a word, because 
at least one section of French opinion has only too often made 
much of them. 

The régime established in Italy by Signor Mussolini moves a 
certain number of Frenchmen to defiance. We may dismiss as 
childish the idea that a liberal and democratic parliamentary 
republic would be forswearing its principles by holding out a 
friendly hand to Fascist Italy. Nations live under the régime 
which pleases them—or which they deserve; that is their own 
affair and in foreign policy such prejudices are out of place. Was 
not Francis I the ally of the Grand Turk, and Felix Faure of Tsar 
Nicholas, autocrat of Russia? None the less, there is a type of 
diplomacy affected by dictators which they alone are in a position 
to practise. In Italy to-day the Ministry governs without 
Parliament, and the Ministry is a single man. I do not suggest 
that elsewhere parliamentary control over government foreign 
policy is always effective—far from it; but it does exist and in 
certain circumstances it does constitute a check to the executive. 
There is no.check of any sort where the government does not 
fear either Parliament or press and moulds public opinion as it 
pleases. Thus while a parliamentary government will not be 
tempted to embark on a foreign adventure simply to increase 
its prestige or strengthen its position, to a dictator this temp- 
tation may prove irresistible. We are obliged to take into 
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account the special risks involved from the international point of 
view. 

Again, although in order to come to some understanding we 
must know each other, it is possible to know one another too well. 
The bitterest misunderstandings are those between relations, 
and the “two Latin sisters’? have only too often provided 
Europe with an unedifying spectacle. I do not know if Prince 
von Biilow was right in holding the press responsible for the 
pre-War Anglo-German disagreements; but [ am convinced that 
Franco-Italian quarrels have been most unfortunately embittered 
by the newspapers of both countries. On the French side, writers 
have exasperated our neighbours by jokes in bad taste and an 
irony which wounds no less for not being understood. On the 
Italian side, free rein has been allowed to attacks, not merely on 
our government and democratic institutions, but on our people, 
our customs and our traditions, with the constant refrain that 
our race is degenerate and about to disappear, leaving room for 
others stronger and better than we are. 

Meanwhile, special Italian agents, pursuing their inquiries in 
Syria, Tunisia and Morocco, even in Corsica, Nice and Marseilles, 
drown reasonable criticism in a flood of malevolent insinuations. 
When the methods of the old diplomacy were in use, press polemics 
had a limited scope. To-day, when the most delicate and 
complex questions are debated, so to speak, in public, if the press 
is not concerned to maintain a favourable, or at least a calm, 
atmosphere, statesmen may work at a loss. The old methods are 
still the best for the successful regulation of the relations between 
States. Experts should be allowed to study the problems and 
discuss them at leisure away from the public square, sheltered 
from the indiscretions and agitations of the press. Then, when 
they have reached and announced their agreement, it will prove 
to be natural and durable. 

But if anger and hate are unfruitful, a presumptuous optimism 
is not much more effective. For fifteen years we have heard 
both Italians and Frenchmen, with the best intentions, declaring 
that a perfect community of interest exists between France and 
Italy in all domains. What good is done by harbouring such 
illusions when the contrary thrusts itself before our eyes? The 
best way of making things become what we wish them to be, is 
first to see them as they are. Geographical reasons lead France 
and Italy to develop their activities in the same region, the 
Mediterranean Basin. France, rich in territory and raw materials, 
is poor in men; Italy, over-populated, lacks room and the primary 
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materials for her industry. The French interest is to absorb the 
excess Italian population which finds in France its means of 
livelihood; but the Italian interest is to prevent this absorption 
and to keep for herself, although she exports it, the human 
material which she rightly regards as her chief asset. 

As we pursue this examination, we shall more often find an 
opposition than an agreement of interests. But that is exactly 
why France and Italy should proceed without delay to make 
some equitable adjustment and so provide a framework within 
which each can live without coming into conflict with the other. 
It will not be an easy matter, but it can be done. 


We must make a clear distinction between those questions 
which are peculiar to France and Italy and the more general 
questions in which other nations are also concerned. The former 
are not, as you will see, very numerous or very important. 

To begin with the most accidental and unimportant, though 
it sometimes appears to be the most acute, the question of the 
political refugees or fworusciti, as they are called in Italy, oppo- 
nents of the Fascist régime who, either from choice or under 
compulsion, sought refuge abroad after the national revolution. 
They are found in England, Belgium, Switzerland and the United 
States, as well as in France, but the nearness of our country, its 
tradition of hospitality and liberalism, and the affinity of language 
and customs, have often gained the preference of these exiles— 
a favour France could well have done without, for on several 
occasions it has drawn upon her the suspicions of the Fascist 
Government. We might remind that Government that it was 
only because of their own insistence, at a moment when after 
the assassination of Matteotti the new régime was in danger, that 
Paris gave way and admitted the mixed crowd of anti-Fascist 
politicians, anarchists, professional agitators, fugitives from 
justice and vagrants which the Fascist authorities systematically 
pushed towards the two frontier stations of Modane and Venti- 
miglia. By so doing we contributed to the safety of the Fascist 
régime—at least so they assured us in 1924—1925—and behold, a 
little later they reproach us for the hospitality they had implored 
of us as a service, and accuse us of favouring those who work for 
their overthrow. This is human but unjust. When the fuorus- 
citi fall under the stroke of French law, it is applied without 
discrimination, whatever be their political faith. An anti- 
Fascist newspaper, the Corriere degli Italiani, was suppressed for 
incitement to murder, while Humanité, a revolutionary organ, 
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continues to appear. If we could restore to Italy en bloc these 
emigrants with which the Italian Government favoured us, it 
would be a welcome relief for our country. 

Happily, this category of emigrants forms but a small pro- 
portion of the Italians in France. The greater number come to 
live and work honestly among us. The Italian Government, 
anxious to secure the maximum of advantages and guarantees 
for its nationals, had asked our Government a long time ago for 
a definite regulation of the question. This seemed reasonable 
enough to M. Briand, and on December 3rd, 1921, without 
waiting for the completion of the negotiations, he and Count 
Mangoni, Italian Ambassador in Paris, signed a provisional 
convention. This modus vivendi has been renewed every six 
months and is still in force, but a definitive agreement, dated 
October 5th, 1932, is shortly to be submitted to both Parliaments 
for ratification. This agreement assures to French people living 
in Italy and to Italians living in France the same legal treatment 
as is enjoyed by the citizens of each State. The principle of 
reciprocity is applied not merely to individuals, but also to 
industrial and commercial companies. It may be said that these 
arrangements, from which the Italians benefit a great deal more 
than the French, who are far less numerous in Italy than the 
Italians in France, were conceived on the French side in the 
broadest and friendliest spirit. 

The Italian negotiators wished to link up this settlement 
problem with that of naturalisation, but here the interests of the 
two countries are so obviously opposed that there will be great 
difficulty in reconciling them. A solution can only be reached 
at the price of reciprocal sacrifices. We have already allowed 
the Italian émigrés to install themselves among us, with their 
syndicates, schoolmasters and priests, a complete framework 
designed to make assimilation difficult. The only demand which 
we have rejected is that advanced by the Italian negotiators in 
1917, that Italian nationals working in France should be under 
the jurisdiction of the Italian Consuls. This would be to reduce 
France to the level of a capitulatory country. 

The Italians should not regard it as unnatural that our 
Government, in face of growing depopulation, seeks to increase 
the number of French citizens by making naturalisation facilities 
more easily accessible to foreigners settled in France. The 
French race assimilates with remarkable ease the foreign elements 
which come into contact with it: that is one of our powers; 
why should we not make use of it? There has been talk of 
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“forced naturalisation,”’ but the foreigner who is qualified for 
naturalisation retains complete freedom to refuse the favour 
offered him. If he does not refuse it, it is apparently because he 
sees some advantage in it. 

The same question arises in Tunisia, in slightly different 
terms. Not having taken measures in time to secure a pre- 
ponderance of the French element, the Government of the 
Protectorate found itself faced at the close of the War with a 
situation full of danger. With 55,000 French people in the 
territory, there were 85,000 Italians, 73,500 Maltese, and 3000 
Europeans of other nationalities, and it was calculated in Italian 
circles that in 1935 Tunisia would “ by force of circumstances ” 
have become Italian. 

The decrees of 1921, followed by the law of 1923, enabled us 
to absorb several thousand Europeans and Jews. Spontaneous 
naturalisations followed to such an extent that in 1927 the 
difference in number between French and Italians was reduced 
from 30,000 to 18,000. But, so far as Italian residents were 
concerned, we were bound by an agreement concluded in 1896. 
This gives the children of Italians who are naturalised French 
subjects the right to choose, at twenty-one years of age, between 
the two nationalities, French and Italian. Moreover, the agree- 
ment authorised the opening of ‘‘ Royal Italian Schools ”’ over 
which the French authorities have no control except in matters 
of hygiene. The establishment of the Fascist régime had similar 
effects in Tunisia to those which the British experienced in Malta : 
the rousing of national feeling and efforts encouraged and sub- 
sidised by Italy to prevent assimilation and maintain intact the 
language, culture and traditions of the country of origin. Lack- 
ing the power to open new schools—the number was fixed by the 
agreement of 1896—the Italians enlarged the existing schools 
and used all the methods of propaganda to gain pupils. In 
short, Fascist Italy, under shelter of the treaty of 1896, is develop- 
ing in Tunisia an activity to which we cannot remain indifferent. 
We denounced the treaty long ago. But until the negotiations 
for a new agreement are completed it remains in force, being 
renewed every six months. Italians settled for generations in 
Tunisia retain their nationality unless they voluntarily become 
naturalised, and few doso. Here are the official figures published 
by the Residency : in 1930, 949 Italians took French nationality ; 
in 1931, 1060; in 1932, 1194. That is to say, about three thou- 
sand in three years. And even these figures are contested by the 
Fascist authorities. According to their calculations the number 
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naturalised in those three years did not reach 1500. This does 
not prevent these same Italians from declaring to anyone who will 
listen, that ‘‘ France in Tunisia naturalises with might and main.” 

In discussing this problem one element is apt to be forgotten. 
I can still hear Luzzatti, then President of the Council, saying 
to the nationalists, ‘“‘ You forget one thing. In Tunisia France 
has undertaken at her own expense all the work of primary 
settlement. She has made roads, aqueducts and railways; French 
capitalists have started agricultural and industrial enterprises, 
and it is thanks to all these efforts that Italian emigrants, bringing 
nothing but their hands, have found easy and remunerative work 
in a well-equipped country.” I cannot hope for such reasonable 
language to-day from Signor Mussolini to the Fascist Parliament. 
All the same, he cannot be ignorant of the fact that in Tunisia 
the road-system, 6000 kilometres long, has cost us about 100 
million francs; that the railways, over 2000 kilometres, have 
absorbed a credit of 110 millions; that between 1923 and 1927, 
the quantity of water supplied to towns rose from 63,000 to 145,000 
cubic metres; and for agricultural purposes from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 cubic metres; and that during the same four years, 
the Government spent more than ten millions in order to open 
261 new primary elementary schools and fourteen new colleges 
and lycées. 

We shall never introduce compulsory naturalisation into 
Tunisia, because we base our hopes on our intrinsic qualities and 
on the natural attraction of the position of the French colonist 
in a rich and well-organised country. In our negotiations with 
Italy we shall not forget the very effective part played by Italian 
emigration in the opening up of this splendid country ; but neither 
can we forget the enormous sacrifices at the price of which France 
transformed and organised it. Not only did we acquire the 
Tunisian protectorate by the persevering efforts of a thoroughly 
honest policy; we have also justified and consecrated our possess- 
ion of it by half a century’s fruitful work and progress in all 
domains. 

With this question of the status of her nationals in Tunisia, 
Italy seems anxious to link up that of the frontiers between 
Tunisia and Tripoli, or even between Libya and the whole of the 
French possessions in Africa. She invokes Article 13 of the 
Treaty of London of May 1915 and the Agreement concluded in 
1917 at Saint Jean de Maurienne. Great Britain and France 
then undertook, in the event of an increase in their colonial 
possessions, to secure territorial compensation for Italy in the 
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neighbourhood of her own colonies. In virtue of this convention 
England agreed to the cession of Jubaland to the Italians. 
We ourselves have made very reasonable proposals in this con- 
nection, but the Italians considered them inferior to their claims. 
Here again the press has complicated the problem by spreading 
fantastic rumours such as that of the extension of Libya as far 
as Lake Chad. It does not appear, however, that the Rome 
Government wishes to claim what it knows it cannot obtain. 
In the preface which Signor Mussolini has written for Signor 
Valentin Piscioli’s fine book, La Nuova Italia d’Oltremare, 
touching on the problem of the Libyan frontiers, he speaks of 
“modest and altogether justified claims.’’ This suggests that 
agreement on this point will not be difficult. 

To exhaust the list of problems which concern only France and 
Italy, I should speak of the commercial relations between the 
two countries. But the detailed examination of this question 
would lead me too far and it does not come within the scope of 
the political exposé which I have undertaken to give you. 


The second category of problems, those which concern other 
Powers as well as France and Italy, and which therefore cannot 
be settled by Rome and Paris alone, are more numerous and more 
important. Some are limited to the Mediterranean, others are 
European or world-wide in scope. 

First, there is the question of Tangier. It was agreed in 
1904 that Tangier should belong neither to Spain nor to France, 
but should be under an international administration, and the 
principle of this agreement was confirmed at Algeciras two years 
later. Its application, however, gave rise to many difficulties, 
and in December 1923, Great Britain, Spain and France signed a 
new agreement designed to meet them. Italy did not recognise 
this agreement, but on August 7th, 1926, signed a convention 
with Spain, the main lines of which were made known by Primo 
de Rivera in a famous interview fifteen days later. The head of 
the Spanish Government declared that Tangier was indispensable 
to his country and let it be understood that Italy had promised 
benevolent impartiality in the event of annexation—a strange 
way of denouncing the agreement of 1923. Negotiations were 
opened between Spain and France, Great Britain declaring it to 
be her intention to stand aside until agreement was reached 
between them, and in these negotiations Italy wished to take 
part. But she chose her time badly, for after the Pact of Madrid, 
French opinion was inquiring with some uneasiness what ad- 
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vantages Spain had promised Italy in return for her benevolent 
impartiality; might they not have been at our expense? When 
the question was taken up again in 1928, many things had changed 
in Spain, and there was an atmosphere of greater confidence. 
Italy took part in the negotiations with Spain, France and Great 
Britain, and by the agreement of July 1928 became a guaranteeing 
Power of the international status of Tangier. At the same time 
Italians were admitted to share in the administration of the 
town and port and in various public works. The problem, when 
discussed among all concerned, was thus satisfactorily solved. 

The same would no doubt be the case in the question of 
the Mediterranean, if this should be raised. There is much 
talk of it in Italy. We are invited to recognise the “ central 
position ”’ of Italy as a Mediterranean Power. So far, well and 
good; it isa matter of geographic fact which we do not question. 
But the idea of a sharing of influence is also suggested to us, the 
Western Mediterranean to be the joint sphere of France and 
Spain and the Eastern Mediterranean to be principally under 
Italian influence; there was even talk, not long ago, of forming 
a sort of Mediterranean Union, a “‘ Latin Sea’”’ between the 
three. Let us consider the facts. What could be the practical 
value of a Franco-Spanish-Italian agreement on the subject of 
the Mediterranean if Great Britain did not take part? Gibraltar 
is English; Malta is English; the English control the Suez 
Canal absolutely and the Straits of Gibraltar practically. By 
what stretch of imagination could the Latin Powers hope to make 
the Mediterranean their exclusive domain? If the Mediterranean 
question is raised, none of the interested states can be excluded 
from the discussion. 

Italians seem to forget that France is not a purely Mediter- 
ranean country; that is one of the reasons why Italy and France 
have so much difficulty in reaching agreement on the subject of 
naval armaments. Having failed to settle their differences at 
the London Conference in 1930, they were invited to seek a solu- 
tion in separate conversations, but this method gave no better 
result. Italy tried to link up the question of naval armaments 
with others of a totally different nature and, as you know, she 
demands parity with France. This demand appears to us 
inadmissible for two reasons. In the first place, France is 
situated on two seas, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic—on 
three if we include the North Sea—while Italy is on only one. 
In the second place, France possesses a vast scattered colonial 
empire and must be able to defend it, while the Italian colonies 
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are fewer in number and grouped on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas. 

An authoritative Italian critic, General Marietti, formerly 
a member of the Italian delegation at Geneva, meets these 
objections in the following manner in an article in the Stampa 
(October 11th, 1929) : 


“So far as the first point is concerned—the necessity for France to 
defend herself on two seas—there are two possibilities. War would 
either bring France and Italy face to face alone, or would find each 
with allies behind her. In the former case, France could concentrate 
all her forces in the Mediterranean, and then parity would be essential 
toItaly. In the latter case, whichever of the two Powers had England 
on its side would enjoy such supcriority that slightly stronger effectives 
would provide no security for the other.” 


This argument seems to me very weak. Must one remind 
the Italian publicist that in the course of a war any Power may 
suddenly change its attitude? Italy’s declaration of neutrality 
of August 2nd, 1914, did not prevent her—happily for us—from 
entering the conflict a few months later against her former allies. 
The concentration of all our naval forces in the Mediterranean 
would be so imprudent that no reasonable command would dare 
to take the responsibility of it. 

As for the protection of our colonies, General Marietti declares 
that the fate of colonies is decided in metropolitan theatres of 
action and that they call for no supplementary naval forces. 
I do not think that Great Britain would accept this view. So 
far as France is concerned, the General seems to forget that in 
the case of a European conflict we count on our overseas possess- 
ions to provide us with effectives and supplies. Secure communi- 
cations between France and North Africa, at least, is an obvious 
necessity. 

I take no more seriously the argument put forward by the 
captain of the frigate Fioravanzo, that if France has distant 
colonies to defend, Italy has her ten million emigrants to protect 
constituting “‘ a colonial empire of a special type.” But I must 
quote a phrase of Signor Francesco Coppola in the Tribuna : 


“France needs a considerable naval force to protect her colonial 
empire; Italy needs an equal force to conquer hers.”’ 


This may be said to carry the discussion into fresh territory. 
Before following it up let me conclude on the question of naval 
armaments. The problem does not appear to me insoluble; 
for, on the one hand, the Italian Government appears to have 
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neither the means nor the intention of pushing to its extreme 
limit the claim to absolute parity with France; the question is 
mainly one of finding a formula that will secure the satisfaction 
of prestige. On the other hand, I see some guarantee of success 
in the fact that there are signs of a return to the sounder method 
of dealing with this question, not as one among the other Franco- 
Italian questions, but as part of the universal problem of limitation 
and reduction of armaments. 

Italy’s colonial aspirations, to which I alluded just now, are 
political realities which must be taken into account. Time was 
when Signor Luzzatti could make his own the opinion of Bismarck, 
that his country had no need of colonies as long as she was allowed 
to exploit with profit the colonies of others. Tempi passati. 
Italy to-day wants to acquire colonies of her own, and people 
are not wanting to point out that she is entering a little late on 
that career. The “hunger for land” from which the Italians 
suffer can hardly be satisfied except at the expense of other 
Powers who naturally have no desire to see themselves despoiled. 
But one must not forget that in 1919 Italy, cavalierly treated 
by some Great Powers and poorly served by her own representa- 
tives, was unjustly excluded from a redistribution in which she 
could easily have been allowed a share. So favourable a moment 
will not occur again. 

When the Italians ask for a “‘ redistribution of colonial man- 
dates ’’ they are not altogether in the wrong. But when they 
negotiate with Germany and make common cause with her, 
they are mistaking the way to obtain it. Finally, when they 
affect to hold France alone responsible for their misfortune, we 
cannot admit them to be right at all. The granting of mandates 
depends exclusively on the League of Nations; and if, in a 
general negotiation with Italy, France were to offer in exchange 
mandates allotted to her she would be acting contrary to law. 
As for alienating any portion of her own inheritance, France 
would not dream of such a thing fora moment. Neither can she 
promise anything that does not belong to her. The old formulas 
“benevolent impartiality’ and ‘‘a free hand” have shown 
themselves to be too dangerous. 

Italy ardently desires to possess a colonial empire, not simply 
for her surplus population; but also in the hope of finding there 
the raw materials which she lacks. For fifteen years Italian 
economists and statesmen have missed no occasion to demand 
“the equitable distribution of the natural riches of the soil.” 
The problem is at least as difficult as that of the distribution of 
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gold. Those who have, keep; they give nothing away, and they 
are not always even willing to exchange. In this connection, a 
French politician has said, “‘ If the Italians have neither iron nor 
coal at home, it is not their fault; but neither is it ours! ”’ 

Poor in raw materials, rich in human material, Italy had an 
obvious interest in linking up the two questions. As early as 
1918, Signor Victor Scialoja wrote : 


“Labour is our chief riches; we shall make use of it, not merely 
to obtain advantageous conditions for our workers, but also in order 
to supplement our shortage of raw materials.” 


The first application of this came the following year, at our 
expense. Finding ourselves short of labour, we were weak 
enough to admit, in certain very special cases, the claim of the 
Italian Government to connect the supply of labour to France 
with the recognition of Italy’s right of pre-emption on a part of 
the products of that labour. This Italian thesis of exchange 
was condemned even at Rome, on the occasion of the International 
Conference on Immigration and Emigration in June 1924, by a 
large majority of the delegates of the States represented, and 
present circumstances—the economic crisis and unemployment— 
are certainly not of such a nature as to lead to its acceptance 
to-day, either by us or by others. If the two problems of labour 
and raw materials are brought for discussion before an inter- 
national conference, everything leads one to believe that they 
will be examined and solved separately. In the meantime, 
Italian workers settled in France continue to enjoy the same 
advantages and guarantees as the native workers. The same 
may be said of the treaty actually in force between the two 
countries as has been said of the settlement treaty; being founded 
on the principle of reciprocity, it procured for Italy greater benefit 
than France could obtain from it. 

There remain the two most immediate and most burning 
questions: the question of disarmament and that of the re- 
organisation of Central and South-Eastern Europe. Italy has 
long maintained the thesis of a general reduction. Finding that 
this reduction has little chance of being obtained, the Rome 
Government to-day proposes that parity should be realised by 
authorising Germany to increase her armaments. This is 
dangerous, first because it gives sanction to the clandestine 
German rearmament, which no one any longer doubts; and, in 
addition, because it makes a new race in armaments practically 
inevitable. 
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We recognise that Italy, like Great Britain, has loyally played 
her part as conciliating Power between France and Germany, 
but we ask if she has played it usefully. Reasonable Frenchmen 
have not rejected the methods recommended by Signor Mussolini ; 
they have approved the Four Power Pact; they have agreed to 
bilateral conversations; they do not quarrel with these methods. 
But they want to reach some result; and the impression among 
many of them is that the proposals formulated in the Italian 
memorandum of January 4th, 1934, take us away from the goal 
rather than bring us nearer to it. 

The reorganisation of Central and South-Eastern Europe 
raises perhaps the only real problem which brings French and 
Italian policy directly to grips. All the attempts in the last ten 
years to solve Danubian and Balkan questions have failed chiefly 
because of the irreducible antagonism between the Italian and 
French points of view. Our economic interests in the Danubian 
countries are of mediocre importance. Our political interests 
can be summed up as the maintenance of order, equilibrium and 
peace, with the corollary that France opposes every action on the 
part of a foreign Power which tends to establish control, direct 
or indirect, political or economic, in those countries. Italy’s 
position is very different. Like Austria and Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania and Yugoslavia, Italy is one of the successor 
States of the Hapsburg Monarchy. She has common frontiers 
with Yugoslavia and Austria, with whom her trade has grown 
considerably and seems destined to increase. It cannot be 
doubted that for some time past Italy has aspired to take the 
place of the Dual Monarchy in the Danube Valley and in the 
Balkans and to acquire for herself a large sphere of political and 
economic influence. In pursuing this design she has come up 
against two obstacles: the resistance of several of the countries 
concerned, in particular the countries of the Little Entente; 
and the opposition of France, who remains faithful to the principle 
I have just stated. 

We have not the least right to thwart Italian economic 
enterprise in the Danube Basin and in the Balkans; it does not 
inconvenience us and it will find natural limits as a result of the 
industrial progress of the peoples living there, or in competition 
with German production. But we have the greatest interest in 
getting Italian diplomacy to change its programme of political 

penetration in a part of Europe where the sovereignty and 
absolute independence of the small States are the essential con- 
dition of equilibrium and peace. Towards the end of 1932 an 
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Italian newspaper went so far as to claim that Italy was now 
“a Danubian Power’’ and appeared to be saying to France, 
“Leave us the Danube and take the Rhine!” It is not on 
such foundations that agreement between the two countries can 
be established. The preponderant practical influence in the 
Balkans of Austria-Hungary in alliance with Germany led Europe 
straight to the catastrophe of 1914—four years of terrible war 
and twenty years of scarcely less disastrous disequilibrium. 
Italian or any other hegemony in the same region runs the risk 
of leading to the same result. 

“The Danube for the Danubian peoples, the Balkans for the 
Balkan peoples ’’—that, in our opinion, is the only sound formula ; 
it leaves the field open for the economic activities of all foreign 
States, but it does not authorise any of them to exercise political 
control. It permits all legitimate interests but precludes danger- 
ous ambitions. So French opinion acclaimed the conclusion of 
the Pact which has just brought the four Balkan States together : 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Greece. Our satisfaction 
would have been still greater if Bulgaria had entered the system, 
and we believe that Italian diplomacy was definitely interested 
in isolating her. If the Danubian States could start along the 
road on which the Balkan States have made such good progress, 
little would remain to be done to remove completely this cloud 
which has so darkened the Franco-Italian horizon. 


It is time to conclude. French opinion sincerely desires a 
good understanding with Italy. The French statesmen who 
have succeeded each other in power in the last few years have 
been unanimous in expressing this desire. M. Tardieu and M. 
Herriot, who think so differently on many points, are in perfect 
agreement on this. “I do not admit,’ said M. Tardieu to the 
Senate on March 5th, 1932, “‘ that it can be impossible for France 
and Italy some day to bring into the light what has separated 
them and what should bring them together; and I do not doubt 
that on that day the forces bringing them together will prevail.”’ 
In the following November, M. Herriot, speaking to the Chamber, 
expressed in similar terms the same conviction and the same 
hope. I believe that the Italians wish for a good understanding 
with equal warmth and sincerity. But in order to arrive at the 
goal, I think certain guiding principles must not be lost sight of 
either in Paris or in Rome. 

(1) Not to stretch too far the scope and value of a Franco-Italian 
agreement. Such an agreement is a necessary condition of peace and 
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European equilibrium, but it is not the only condition. To imagine 
that an understanding between Rome and Paris would put an end to 
all difficulties and solve all problems would be a serious delusion. 

(2) To begin by examining the questions which concern exclusively 
Italy and France and, so far as possible, to settle these questions on 
their own merits, without attempting to link them up with others 
which are outside the competence of the two countries. 

(3) Not to embark on the more general problems until these 
private questions have been settled, and then to treat them in con- 
ference with all the interested Powers. 


It is a common failing with both Italians and Frenchmen 
to regard their own country as the centre of the world. The 
result has been a peculiar tendency on both sides of the Alps to 
group all the problems in Europe to-day round the question of 
Franco-Italian relations. This idea is not merely pretentious, 
it is dangerous. France and Italy are two Great Powers each 
playing an important part in the modern world. But it is not in 
their power, even by a united effort, to solve problems which as 
vitally concern a number of other nations. Would it not be a 
sufficient title to glory for them to have contributed together, 
within their own boundaries and to the limit of their power, to 
secure to Europe equilibrium, order and peace? 
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SYRIA AND THE FRENCH MANDATE! 


By GEORGE ANTONIUS 


WHEN I started preparing the address which I am privileged 
to give before you to-night, I found myself faced with a somewhat 
difficult: problem, a twofold problem of selection and condensa- 
tion : of selection, because the outstanding events in the evolution 
of the French Mandate in Syria are not only numerous but of 
approximately equal relevance; and of condensation, because the 
majority of those events require for a proper understanding a 
detailed recital with constant reference to the texts. An address 
designed to cover all phases of the problem would be quite out of 
the question on grounds of time alone, and I have had to decide 
to deal in a somewhat summary fashion with several important 
aspects of the subject. So I must begin by asking your indulgence 
for the sins of omission and of perhaps excessive compression 
which you will notice in my address. 

I propose to take the year 1920 as my starting-point for the 
story of the evolution of the French Mandate in Syria, and to 
bring the story down to the end of November of last year, that is 
to say, to the time when the treaty, which after thirteen years of 
manoeuvring and cogitation the Mandatory Power found it 
possible to offer to the Syrian nation, was indignantly rejected. I 
further propose to divide my address into three sections: the 
first will be a description of the situation as it obtained at the end 
of the War, with all its difficulties and implications; the second 
will be a narrative of the steps by which the Mandatory Power 
sought to establish her authority in Syria and to implement the 
Mandate; while the third will be a discussion of the merits and 
demerits of the treaty which was offered to Syria in November 
1933, and of the reasons which led to its rejection. 

Before I begin, I should like to make sure that we are quite 
clear as to the meaning of the term “‘ Syria.”’ Historically speak- 
ing, the term was used to denote that rectangle of land which 
forms the eastern boundary of the Mediterranean Sea, and is 
bounded on the north by the Taurus Mountains, on the east by 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March 6th, 1934, Major A. G. Salisbury- 
Jones, M.C., in the Chair. 
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the Syrian Desert, on the south by the Sinai Desert and Peninsula, 
and on the west by the Mediterranean Sea. 

The first thing about Syria (in the historical sense) to which 
I should like to call your attention is what a remarkably compact 
geographical unitit forms. A formidable barrier of mountains on 
the north, desert along its eastern and southern boundaries, and 
sea on the west—an almost perfect geographical rectangle. 

The second thing of interest about its geographical position is 
that it lies at the meeting-point of three continents, south from 
Europe, west from Asia and east from Africa. That is why the 
history of Syria has been the history of a battle-ground between 
great empires fighting for mastery in that part of the world—the 
empires of Sargon or Alexander, Thotmes III or Rameses or 
Napoleon, and more recently the modern French and British 
Empires. 

Thirdly, still in the geographical domain, is its position as a 
highway, the highway between West and East for trade and for 
culture, culture coming from the East across the Mediterranean 
to Europe in the Middle Ages and, in recent generations, culture 
and trade going from Europe across Syria to the East. In this 
connection, if you will allow me to go back to the Middle Ages for 
a minute or two, I should like to remind you of the importance of 
Syria in the days when Venice, Pisa, Amalfi and all those great 
trading republics, which carried on what may be not inexactly 
called the trade of the world, established warehouses and ports in 
Syria. It is no exaggeration to say that in those days the bulk of 
the world’s trade went across Syria from east to west and from 
west to east. It was only after the fifteenth century and the dis- 
covery of the Cape as a route to the East that the importance of 
Syria began to dwindle. Its importance in other respects, 
political and cultural, dwindled too. For several centuries Syria 
remained of no use to the world, largely because its importance 
as a highway had disappeared. This decline was still further 
emphasised when the Suez Canal was pierced. This may seem 
rather remote; but it is interesting to note that the former 
importance of Syria as a highway now appears to be coming to 
life again with the improvement of means of communication and 
the development of flying. In the last few years we have seen the 
birth of motor-car services from Damascus to Baghdad and on to 
Teheran, and we may expect in a few years more to see the services 
reach out to India. The main flying routes, whether British, 
French or Dutch, which try to link Europe with the East, all go 
through Syria, in the wider sense of the term. 
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Hitherto in speaking of Syria I mean not only the territory 
which is under French Mandate, but that rectangle which ever 
since Roman times has been known as Syria. I do not think I 
can lay too much stress on the importance of the geographical 
aspect, because when we come to the political section, it is in 
geography that we shall find that the most important difficulties 
of the problem have their roots. It is perhaps in what is called 
“the dismemberment of Syria,”’ more than in anything else, that 
the key to the unrest and trouble which the French have experi- 
enced lies. This leads me to the first section of my address, the 
post-War settlement. 


At the time of the Allied advance into Syria, the political 
divisions of the country followed the lines of the provincial 
administrative divisions of the Turkish Empire, and Syria con- 
sisted of a number of Turkish vilayets. Soon after the Allied 
occupation, when the settlement began to take a final form, a 
frontier was drawn roughly half-way across Syria from east to 
west, breaking the rectangle into two parts. The southern part, 
which was called Palestine, was assigned to Great Britain, and 
the other, which was called Syria and the Lebanon, was assigned 
to France. The southern part was further subdivided into 
Palestine, on the west of the River Jordan, and Transjordan—an 
entirely new name—to the east of the Jordan. Syria was sub- 
divided into five parts; one was the Lebanon, including as its 
principal towns Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon and Tyre; the second was 
called the State of Syria, with the main towns of Aleppo, Hama, 
Homs and Damascus; the third was the mountainous region of 
the Jabal Druse, of which the principal town is Suaida; the fourth 
was the province of Latakia, with Latakia as its principal town; 
and the fifth was a sort of hybrid, the Sanjak of Alexandretta, in 
theory part of Syria, but in practice separate and subjected to a 
special autonomous form of government. 

Leaving out Palestine and Transjordan, which have been 
truncated from Syria and are subject to a different Mandate 
which does not fall within the purview of my address to-night, I 
turn to the northern part of the rectangle. To give you some idea 
of the scale on which the divisions have been made, let me give 
you some population figures. The population of the State of 
Syria, which extends far into the Syrian Desert and along the 
Euphrates, is about 1,700,000. The population of the Lebanon, 
which was a Republic, with a Council of Ministers, a Chamber of 
Deputies, a Council of State, and all the paraphernalia of adminis- 
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tration, is under one million. The Latakia division, with an 
entirely separate administration under a French Governor, has a 
population of barely 300,000; while the autonomous region 
known as the Jabal Druse, also under a French Governor and a 
representative Council, has a population of barely 60,000 people. 
Thus the French found it advisable to divide a territory of barely 
three million inhabitants into five different States with five 
different governments, five different administrations, five different 
budgets, and five different constitutions. I lay stress on this 
point because it is one of the main sources of unrest and discontent 
in Syria. The people of this rectangle, both in Syria and Palestine, 
object to a great many things in the policy followed by Great 
Britain and France in their country since the War, but if I were 
to single out one point on which they were all united in discontent, 
I should say that it was the dismemberment of this rectangle of 
land, which is so obviously one from every point of view and which 
can only live and thrive by remaining one. 

At the risk of dwelling too long on this phase of the problem, 
I should like to mention two things in illustration of my point and 
to show you the absurdity of having cut up this small territory 
into so many divisions. One is that, in order to bring down the 
oil from the oil-fields of Mosul by the cheapest and most economical 
method, it was decided to build a pipe-line from Mosul to the 
Mediterranean and transport the oil from there across the Mediter- 
ranean to Europe and elsewhere, and in order to satisfy the claims 
of the two Mandatory Powers, who, as a result of this dismember- 
ment, were ruling in different parts of the territory, it was found 
necessary to construct a branch running out of the main pipe-line 
from Mosul to Haifa in the British zone, so as to divert some of 
the oil to Tripoli in the French zone, in a way which everybody 
admits is an undeniable waste of money. A second instance of the 
waste which this arrangement is driving people to is that there are 
two roads, both designed to carry tourist traffic across from Syria 
to Baghdad, one from Jerusalem and Amman, and the other from 
Damascus, and the two administrations find themselves faced 
with the problem of expending a considerable amount of money 
on turning both these tracks into all-weather roads. When it 
comes to building a railway the same problem will arise probably ; 
and so long as the present frontier remains we may see two rail- 
ways in operation from Baghdad to the Mediterranean instead 
of one. 
I have dealt at some length with the geographical aspect of the 
problem, because, as I mentioned earlier, I am convinced that it 
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is the key to a good deal of the unrest and the difficulties which 
the French have experienced. These different parts of the country 
cannot live economically by themselves as quasi-separate entities. 
By this curious arrangement, the French have deprived what is 
known as the State of Syria of contact with the sea; the two 
excellent harbours of Alexandretta and Haifa and the good, 
though not quite so good, harbours of Tripoli and Beirut all lie 
outside the region of the State of Syria. 


As you all know, certain negotiations which had been under- 
taken during the War by Great Britain with the Sherif of Mecca 
had resulted in an agreement being arrived at in what is commonly 
known as the McMahon Correspondence; in that correspondence, 
pledges were given to the Sherif that, if he were to revolt against 
the Turks and bring the Arabs actively into the War on the side 
of the Allies, Great Britain would, in return, recognise and support 
independent Arab governments in various Arab countries which 
were defined in the correspondence. There is a great deal of 
controversy about the exact delimitation of the countries defined 
in the correspondence, but one thing about which there has never 
been any controversy is that Syria was clearly covered by the 
British pledges and that there was to be installed there an inde- 
pendent Arab government. That is why at the end of the War the 
Emir Faisal was recognised as head of an Arab government, with 
headquarters at Damascus, extending as far north as Aleppo and 
as far south as the Gulf of Akaba. The French were allowed to 
keep the Lebanon seaboard, which had been reserved from the 
promises to the Arabs, and it looked as if this settlement was going 
to form the basis of the future of these countries. 

For various reasons into which I cannot go, in the year 1920 
the French, after a very brief and rather summary correspondence 
with the Emir Faisal in Damascus, took the matter into their own 
hands and marched into Syria, drove out Faisal, and made them- 
selves masters of the territory by armed force. So that, in 1920, 
we find them masters, not only of the seaboard, but also of the 
region of Syria in which definite promises had been made for the 
establishment of an independent Arab State. That is the point 
at which the story of the French Mandate in Syria really starts. 

Let me here emphasise, in passing, this point, which is impor- 
tant. The feeling of disappointment and bitterness which was 
created in Syria and other Arab countries as a result of this 
occupation of Damascus, was not entirely directed against the 
French. One still hears harder things said of Great Britain for 
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having allowed the French occupation to take place in violation 
of the pledges made by Great Britain to the Arabs, than one hears 
of the French for having actually committed the aggression. 
This is a very important fact in trying to understand the psycho- 
logical attitide of the Arabs, not only in this region but in the 
neighbouring regions of Palestine and Iraq. 


We have come down, with geography and a certain amount of 
very sketchy history, to the close of the first section of my address. 
Now I propose to move on to the narrative of events, that is to say, 
to the steps by which the French tried to establish their authority 
in this territory and to implement the Mandate which was given 
to them by the principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

I shall pass very summarily over the first four or five years, 
the period from 1920-25. It was a period of general unrest and 
sporadic rebellions all over the country, one or two of them rather 
serious—a guerilla warfare under the leadership of Subhi Barakat 
in the region of Antioch and Alexandretta, another disturbance 
led by Sheikh Saleh in the Latakia region in 1920, a disturbance in 
Damascus in 1923 which resulted in sixty people being deported 
to the island of Arwad, and, last and most important of all, the 
great rebellion of 1925-26, known as the Druse Rebellion, which 
started in the Druse territory and led tothe occupation of Damascus 
by the rebels and to the extraordinary act, which I think is un- 
paralleled in the history of civilised nations, of the bombardment 
of Damascus by the French authorities. That period of Syrian 
history is one of the blackest, and it has left more resentment and 
bitterness perhaps in the hearts of the people than anything else, 
not so much because of the severity of the fighting as of the means 
which the Mandatory Power resorted to in order to put down the 
rebellion—the use of Senegalese troops who were sent out to burn 
villages suspected of having harboured rebels and who carried out 
their instructions with the utmost efficiency. As someone said at 
the time, the French authorities had given the utmost Jiberté to all 
their Sénégalité. 

The wave of horror which swept across France and the rest of 
the civilised world at the news of the bombardment of Damascus 
led to the prompt recall of the High Commissioner, the late 
General Sarrail, and to the appointment of one of the most out- 
standing French politicians, M. de Jouvenel. His régime in Syria 
lasted about six months and it was noteworthy in this respect ; 
after he had been in Syria some months, trying to pacify the 
country and to pour oil on the troubled waters, he attended a 
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meeting of the Permanent Mandates Commission, which was 
examining the Mandatory Power’s report on Syria, and there, in 
answer to questions, he stated that the aim of French policy in 
Syria was to conclude a treaty with the Syrian nation which 
should replace the Mandate, thus following the example set by 
Great Britain in her dealings with Iraq : animportant declaration, 
as it was the first time in the history of the French Mandate in 
Syria that the intention of negotiating a treaty to terminate the 
Mandate had been openly and authoritatively stated. It is also 
interesting because it marks a turning-point, not only in the 
subsequent policy of the French, but also in the attitude of the 
Syrian leaders. Until then their attitude had rested, as I say, 
on a foundation of disappointment and disillusionment at the 
post-War settlement and the violation of the pledges on which 
they had pinned their faith. But a deep change was wrought in 
this attitude by M. de Jouvenel’s statement. They felt that a 
new orientation, and one which was more in consonance with their 
aspirations, had been given to French policy; and a new tendency 
manifested itself in the ranks of the Nationalist leaders, which 
became more definite and outspoken in subsequent years, towards 
an attitude of active cooperation with the French. 

No sooner had M. de Jouvenel made this declaration than he 
was recalled and succeeded by M. Ponsot, who arrived in Syria in 
October 1926 as the fifth High Commissioner in six years. He 
came out to pave the way for the negotiation of a treaty. It took 
him some time to do that. He proceeded by steps, and very 
leisurely steps at that. He argued that his first duty was to get 
the people of Syria to draw up an organic law for the country, as 
specifically provided for in Article I of the Mandate for Syria. 
This article provides that in three years at the latest from the 
coming into force of the Mandate, the Mandatory Power shall have 
drafted and promulgated an organic law for the territory. Six 
years had gone by, and M. Ponsot considered that the first step 
should be the carrying out of this neglected provision. In April 
1928, eighteen months after his arrival, he announced that he was 
going to hold elections for a constituent assembly, whose main 
function would be to draw up the organic law. Elections were 
held in April 1928 and resulted in a sweeping majority for the 
Nationalist party. 

The elections were free elections, so far as that is possible under 
a mandatory régime, and they resulted in the return of a majority 
of the Nationalist party for the Constituent Assembly which met 
in June 1928. It took them about two months to draw up a 
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Constitution, which they sent to the French High Commissioner. 
In August, M. Ponsot returned the text of the Constitution to the 
Assembly, saying, ‘I have no great objection to this Constitu- 
tion; all I object to is six articles which I ask you to drop.” 
The Assembly met again to consider this suggestion, and found 
that those six articles were the only articles that mattered, so they 
replied that they could not consider dropping them. A long and 
fierce battle of words raged for about nine months on what came 
to be known as the disjonction of those six articles from the text 
of the Constitution. In February of the following year (1929) 
M. Ponsot, realising that the Nationalists were not minded to 
budge from their position, dissolved the Assembly sine die. 
Nothing more happened for fifteen months. 

This brings us down to the month of May 1930, when, some- 
what unexpectedly, M. Ponsot published the texts of five Constitu- 
tions, one for the Lebanese Republic, one for the State of Syria, 
one for the Government of Latakia, one for the Government of the 
Jabal Druse, and one for the Sanjak of Alexandretta. These 
were all promulgated on May 14th, 1930, and it was found that 
the Constitution of the State of Syria was almost identical with 
that which the Assembly had drawn up, with the exception of one 
or two clauses and the addition of one clause which did not exist in 
the draft sent up by the Assembly. This clause, the famous 
Article 116, stated that all the clauses in the Constitution which 
affected the special interests of France or her international 
obligations would have no effect until a treaty had been concluded 
between France and Syria to regulate the relations between the 
Mandatory Power and the Mandated State of Syria. This was 
only a roundabout way of saying that the six articles to which 
M. Ponsot had taken exception from the start, and of which he had 
demanded the disjonction, would have no effect and that the whole 
issues raised in those articles would remain in suspense until a 
treaty had been negotiated and concluded. 

This announcement caused a retrograde reaction, the only 
hopeful sign being the iteration of the French intention of con- 
cluding a treaty with Syria. Another eighteen months elapsed. 
M. Ponsot was not addicted to speedy action. Then, in November 
1931, on. his return from one of his frequent absences in France, 
he announced that he was going to hold elections for a properly 
constituted Syrian Government as provided for in the Constitution 
which he had promulgated in May 1930. In other words, he 
wanted elections to be held for a Chamber of Deputies, and he 
intended that that Chamber should elect or nominate a Govern- 
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ment and a President of the Republic. With this machinery 
ready and functioning, M. Ponsot would be in a position to 
negotiate a treaty with a properly-constituted Syrian authority. 
The machinery for the elections was set in motion in December 
1931. There was a great deal of trouble over the elections; that 
section of the population which followed the lead of the Nation- 
alists came to the conclusion that the Government were tampering 
with the elections, and there was free fighting in the streets of 
Damascus and Hama, which was so serious that the elections in 
those two centres could not take place and had to be renewed 
three months later. The elections in the other centres, in Aleppo 
and Homs, did take place, in spite of a great deal of bad blood and 
a certain amount of fighting. Aleppo returned a majority of 
Moderates; Homs returned a complete list of Nationalists; Hama 
and Damascus were annulled. It took M. Ponsot three months 
to come to an understanding with the leaders in Hama and 
Damascus about the resumption of the elections, and this under- 
standing took the form of an agreement as to the proportion of 
seats that would be allotted to the Nationalists and to the 
Moderates. When agreement had been reached as to that pro- 
portion, indeed as to the actual names of the people who were 
going to be returned, then “ free ’’ elections took place in Damascus 
and Hama on March 30th, 1932. The Chamber was then formed of 
seventy members, of whom fifty-three were Moderates and seven- 
teen Nationalists. It was this Chamber, in which an overwhelm- 
ing majority were on the side of the French, which received, in 
November 1933, the offer of a treaty. 

In the interval M. Ponsot had been recalled, for no apparent 
reason, after seven years of tenure, and had been replaced by 
M. de Martel, who arrived in Syria about the middle of October 
1933. By November 14th, 1933, he had made up his mind and 
was tackling the problem. He put before the President of the 
Republic and the Cabinet of five Ministers, at a conference, the 
text of a treaty which he said was to be signed by them in forty- 
eight hours. It was signed in that interval; but when news of 
its conclusion leaked out, there was a great deal of agitation 
throughout the country and, on November rgth, M. de Martel 
issued a long communiqué to which was appended the text of the 
treaty itself. On November 2ist, the treaty came up for dis- 
cussion before the Syrian Chamber, and in about forty minutes it 
was rejected by a considerable majority. Forty-six members out 
of sixty-nine voted for its repudiation ; and when it is remembered 
that fifty-three out of the sixty-nine members returned to the 
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Chamber were Moderates, whose election had been secured 
because of their declared policy of cooperation, and of a certain 
extent of subservience to the ruling Power, you will realise that it 
must have been a very unpalatable treaty. 

This brings us to the last section of my address, which is to be 
an analysis of the treaty. The treaty has often been presented 
with the label, “‘ This is as good as, if not better than, the British 
treaty with Iraq,” and authoritative French spokesmen have from 
time to time referred to it in suchterms. Therefore it is a matter 
of importance to go into the main features of this treaty, particu- 
larly from the point of view of its contrast with the Iraq model. 
The main features, as to form, are identical with those of the Iraq 
treaty; that is to say, it is in name a treaty of alliance between 
two equally independent nations, the French Republic and the 
Syrian Republic, and is primarily a treaty of alliance and friend- 
ship and mutual understanding and good relations destined to put 
an end to, and to take the place of, the Mandate, and to remain 
valid for twenty-five years. So far as that goes, the two treaties 
are similar. But when we come to the actual, tangible points on 
which this alliance rests we find a great deal of difference. 

In the first place, one of the main features of the Anglo-Iraq 
treaty which caused not only a great deal of satisfaction in Iraq 
and Syria and Palestine, but also of interest and envy in Egypt, 
was the total abolition of the capitulatory régime, which is still in 
operation in Egypt and is one of the sore points in the Egyptian 
political situation. In the Franco-Syrian treaty that provision 
does not really exist. A very elastic clause was inserted in the 
treaty which meant, in effect, that the capitulations will remain 
in force and that all the French Government positively promised 
to do about them was to lend its good offices to the Syrian Govern- 
ment with a view to negotiating their abolition. 

The treaty, which is due to last for twenty-five years, is not 
intended to come into effect immediately. It consists of a treaty 
proper and two protocols, and the protocols—A and B—are not 
finally drawn up; they are still in the form of headings of ques- 
tions which have to be negotiated, and the coming into force of the 
main treaty is left conditional upon the successful conclusion of 
those two protocols. That is another of the elements of uncer- 
tainty in the treaty. 

Another point on which there is a great deal of divergence 
between the Anglo-Iraq and the Franco-Syrian treaties is in the 
military clauses. In the Anglo-Iraq treaty provision is made for 
the retention of certain British military forces in Iraq, but they 
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are to remain in two specified stations, one in the neighbourhood of 
Basra and the other on the western bank of the Euphrates. In 
the Franco-Syrian treaty, no such limitation or specification is 
made; it merely says that the French Republic will be allowed to 
maintain such forces in the territory of Syria as it thinks necessary. 
Syrian opinion regards this as a blank cheque drawn on the Syrian 
Government, in a treaty which purports to recognise Syria as a 
sovereign independent State. 

The next point in the military clauses is the point of extra- 
territoriality. In the Anglo-Iraq treaty, the garrisons where 
British forces will be stationed are not only specified and limited, 
but also their tenure is on a basis of lease, for it is provided that 
the King of Iraq will lease to the King of Great Britain a certain 
number of aerodromes and camps, specified in the treaty. The 
corresponding provision in the Syrian treaty is of an altogether 
different kind. It is there provided that all camps, barracks, 
aerodromes which are deemed necessary by France, will be 
selected by her and held, at her discretion, on a basis of extra- 
territoriality. The difference is obvious. 

Thirdly, there is the provision for a military Mission. In 
Iraq, provision was made for a British military Mission to help to 
build up and train the Iraq army, but its size and composition are 
limited by what the King of Iraq will from time to time, in the 
exercise of his discretion, judge necessary. In the Franco-Syrian 
treaty, the military Mission will consist of such officers and men 
as the two high contracting parties will judge necessary. You see 
the difference. It is not the ‘“ sovereign ’’ Syrian Government 
who will decide what is and what is not necessary, but the two high 
contracting parties—the Syrian Republic and the French Republic 
—and you see what a vista of give-and-take that opens up. 

Another point of difference is that the Franco-Syrian treaty 
stipulates that foreign advisers, magistrates and officials shall help 
the Syrian Government in the discharge of its duties and that these 
advisers, magistrates and officials shall be French, and their 
number and quality shall be such as the two high contracting 
parties shall from time to time determine. Whereas in the Anglo- 
Iraq treaty, it is clearly specified that the Iraq Government shall 
be the sole arbiter of what foreign advisers they may require, and 
it is understood that those foreign advisers will normally be 
British subjects, which means, in effect, that the Iraq Government 
reserve their right, as a sovereign State, to engage nationals of 
other countries. That, too, is a point which is held to impair the 


sovereignty of the Syrian State. 
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Now we come to a still more vital point of difference, and one 
which, I think, contributed perhaps more than any other to the 
rejection of the treaty. This is Article 8, which, in effect, if not 
in so many words, requires the Syrian Government to recognise 
and consecrate the existing partition. It provides for the recogni- 
tion of the department known as the Service des Interéts Communs, 
which is the higher economic body whose main function is to look 
after and control the economic resources of the five States, includ- 
ing customs. The composition of this department is such as to 
ensure the preponderance of French control, and the Syrian 
leaders feel that by recognising it they would be consenting to a 
serious whittling away of sovereignty in what concerns the 
revenues of the country, and also that it would mean a definite 
and specific recognition of the partition which they abominate. 

There are various other subsidiary points which I have not 
time to discuss now. 

After the rejection of the treaty the High Commissioner sus- 
pended the Chamber during the same sitting. I think the French 
were taken completely by surprise. They did not expect that 
forty-six of the people whom they had helped over the hurdles of 
the election would reject the treaty. The Chamber was at first 
suspended for three days, but when the feeling in the country was 
shown to be a reflection of the feeling in the Chamber—or vice 
versa—the High Commissioner went further and suspended it for 
three months. There the matter rests. M. de Martel left Syria 
early in February to report to Paris. Rumours have been 
circulated that he may not return, and that he will be the seventh 
High Commissioner to be recalled, but I have not heard anything 
which leads me to suppose that these rumours are well founded. 
Before he left, M. de Martel stated that the deadlock would 
remain, that he had abandoned all attempts at settling the 
political issue and would in future concentrate exclusively on the 
furtherance of economic projects. 

That is the outline of the story. I am afraid it is very sketchy. 
As you see, it ends, as it began, in a turmoil of conflict, disillusion- 
ment and frustrated hopes, made worse by the stigma of failure, 
after thirteen years of effort, to solve what is a relatively simple, 
straightforward, and certainly self-contained, problem in political 
statecraft. If I were asked to account for the failure, I should be 
at a loss to answer. I think the reasons are numerous and com- 
plex. They lie not only in the rigid and rather narrow concep- 
tions which the French hold of their interests in Syria, but also 
in the psychological make-up of the French. One reason, I feel 
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certain, is the indifference of the vast mass of the French public 
to the problem. Another is the jealousy, rivalry and great 
divergence of views which prevail among those who do take an 
active interest in the Syrian problem. Perhaps more important 
than either is the apparent inability of the average French 
administrator to grasp the difference between governing by 
influence and governing in virtue of acknowledged right. The 
logic of the French mind requires that all the forms and trappings 
of power should be preserved, as well as the substance of power. 
I have talked to a good many Frenchmen in official positions, who 
are intimately connected with the Syrian problem; and I have 
found that, even among those who are sincere in their desire to 
conclude a treaty with Syria on liberal lines, when it comes to 
giving legal expression and definition to their intention, they fail 
because they seem incapable of giving up the shadow, for the sake 
of retaining the substance, of power. It is to be hoped that 
experience will gradually correct this psychological failing. With- 
out some such change in their fundamental outlook it will be 
difficult for the French to discharge with success, and to the 
mutual benefit of the two parties concerned, the task which they 
have undertaken in Syria. 


Summary of Discussion. 


QUEsTIONS: Was it a fact that a Commission sent by the Paris 
Peace Conference to inquire into the wishes of the inhabitants of Syria 
reported thai they did not want a Mandate at all, but if they had to 
have one they would prefer the United States and, as second choice 
Great Britain, but definitely not France? 

Had the proposed Franco-Syrian treaty been submitted to the 
Mandates Commission for discussion and comment? And had there 
been any criticism of the general administration of the French Mandate 
which had had any effect on French methods? 


Mr. ANTONIUs replied that the inquiry conducted in 1919 by 
Dr. King and Mr. Crane resulted in a report in the above sense which 
was read by President Wilson before he fell, but, after his fall, was 
pigeonholed. No action was taken on it. The report was published 
in a New York review, Editor and Publisher, in 1922, together with the 
confidential supplement. 

The treaty had not been submitted to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, but the subject would probably come up at the next sitting 
of the Commission. Two years ago, the question of the French Man- 
date and the partition of Syria had been dealt with by the Mandates 
Commission on the initiative of M. Rappard, who, in a memorandum, 
pointed out that the Mandate given to France was for Syria and the 
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Lebanon and for no other regions; it followed, therefore, that what 
was not the Lebanon must be Syria and what was not Syria must be the 
Lebanon. This was a compelling argument in favour of the thesis that 
the partition of the country into such numerous little States could not 
prevail, and the Mandates Commission, and subsequently the Council 
of the League, had accepted this view. There had not yet been any 
visible result of this decision; but it was an important expression of 
view which could not fail to have its repercussion on policy in Syria, 
in regard to the partition of the country. 


Questions: If the French Mandate were withdrawn from Syria, 
would it be proper to introduce a genuine democratic system; and if 
so, would it work any better in Syria than it had so far worked in Iraq, 
where, shortly before the death of King Feisal, the King, the Prime 
Minister and the Speaker of the House of Commons met to decide who 
should be in the new Parliament and sent instructions to the local 
governments accordingly, with the result that the votes cast in the 
ballot were not even counted ? 

Was there any prospect of the so-called Baghdad Railway being 
extended from Northern Syria to Baghdad, either via Mosul or down 
the Euphrates, within the next twenty years? 


Mr. ANTONIUS replied that the elections in Baghdad, where he had 
been at the time, were not any freer than those in Syria under the 
French Mandate. A certain amount of tampering with elections 
tended to take place in all new States in the East, but that did not 
exonerate the Mandatory Power, whose raison d’étre was to give proper 
guidance and advice to the undeveloped nation, from criticism for 
having conducted elections on those lines. 

With regard to the railway, M. de Martel had stated before his 
departure that he would inquire in Paris as to the possibility of extend- 
ing the line from Aleppo to Baghdad, thereby bringing it into com- 
petition with the projected Baghdad—Haifa Railway. 


QuEsTIONS: Was there any appreciable immigration into Syria 
from other countries? Was there a tendency on the part of the French 
to settle there? Or, on the other hand, did many Syrians emigrate ? 

What proportion of Syrian officials was there in the government 
service and in what branches? 

Was the entire cost of the administration borne by the internal 
revenues or did the French Government contribute ? 


Mr. ANTONIUs said that no figures were available from which a 
curve of immigration could be drawn. In the first three or four years 
after the occupation, the French had made a drive for the introduction 
of Armenians into Syria. There were from 160,000 to 170,000 of them, 
most of whom had acquired Lebanese or Syrian nationality and pro- 
vided recruits for the militia. The French had used them a good deal 
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in the rebellion of 1925-26. The majority of the Communist groups 
were also recruited from these Armenians. Emigration from Syria had 
been checked by the restrictions imposed on entry to the United States 
and other American countries, rather than by any economic causes in 
Syria. The settlement of the French in Syria was negligible; there 
was nothing to correspond with the settlements in Algeria and Morocco. 

The administration of Syria was not direct, as in Palestine, but by 
local native governments. The President, Council of Ministers and 
Chamber of Deputies were Syrians or Lebanese and so were the majority 
of officials. Side by side with them were French advisers, inspectors, 
technicians and so on, generally controlling the native governments. 
The system was similar to the framework of government used in Egypt 
in the days of Cromer. 

The budget was covered mainly from the revenues derived in the 
territories themselves, with the important exception of the Army 
services and certain services to do with the staff of the High Com- 
missioner. These were paid from French revenues, but on a pro- 
visional basis; it was not yet known whether France would claim 
repayment in whole or part of the 12 milliard francs which she had 
expended on those services. One disturbing clause in the rejected 
treaty provided for the negotiation of an agreement on that financial 
issue. 


QuEsTION: Would the more moderate Nationalists be satisfied 
with the Turkish Empire division of the country into two, the provinces 
of Syria and Lebanon ? 


Mr. ANTONIUs replied that the Nationalists believed that the 
whole country, including Palestine and Transjordan, should be one. 
With regard to the five divisions of the smaller Syria, they recognised 
that the Lebanon was a special problem. It was inhabited by a 
majority of Christians, who did not see eye to eye with the Moslems. 
The Nationalists therefore put forward the general thesis that while 
the Jabal Druse, Latakia and Alexandretta should unquestionably be 
joined with the rest of Syria, the Lebanon might, for the time being, 
be left out. They believed that, in time, the Lebanese would them- 
selves decide to join with Syria, but in any case the decision should be 
left to them. 


Questions: What did the French intend to do with regard to the 
other divisions, if they eventually came to agreement with the State 
of Syria? Did they propose signing separate treaties with each of 
them? Were there any customs barriers between the five sections ? 


Mr. ANTONIUS thought that the French wanted to hold on to as 
much as they could, and that it was only the British example in Iraq, 
coupled with the unrest in Syria, which had forced them into proposing 
a treaty; they had naturally tried to make the scope of the treaty as 
restricted as possible. 
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There were no customs barriers between the five sections, and the 
administration of the customs revenues was entirely in the hands of the 
Service des Interéts Communs, a predominantly French body. Only in 
the last three years had any accounts been published, and this partly 
as a result of inconvenient questions at Geneva. These revenues were 
spent on specified services and did not come into the budgets of the 
different governments. 


QUESTION : What were the views of the Syrians and of the French 
with regard to having a King of Syria ? 


Mr. ANTONIUS said that views were divided both among French 
and Syrians. The French would not object to a king if they could 
find the right person from their point of view, and the Syrians, although 
not unanimous on this point, were in much the same position. 


QUESTION: What was the effect of the customs barrier between 
Palestine and Syria on the two districts ? 


Mr. ANTONIUS replied that it had a detrimental effect on the 
economics of both territories, but the Administrations on both sides 
of the frontier had done their best to reduce its implications. They 
had devised special agreements abolishing or reducing the duty on 
most of the goods going from one country to the other, and in that way 
had done much to minimise the harmful effects of a frontier. One 
type of activity had regrettably suffered, namely the old traditional 
handicrafts, which formed such a feature of the agricultural life of the 
country in the old days. In the old days the weavers of the south 
would weave their cloth and, loading it on their donkeys, would journey 
to Damascus, selling as they went, and there would purchase wool and 
dyes, and return. That had completely disappeared owing to frontiers 
and customs. 


QUESTION: What was the proportion of Arab and non-Arab 
population in Lebanon and Syria? What was the general Lebanese 
view towards the Franco-Syrian treaty ? 


Mr. ANTONIUSs said that if the term Arab was taken as describing 
those who, whatever their original race, became Arabic-speaking at the 
time of the Arab invasion and adopted Arab customs and manners, 
then there was practically no non-Arab population. It was true that 
certain Lebanese claimed to be descendants of the Phoenicians, but this 
did not really prevent them from coming under the broad heading 
of Arab. 

There was no body of opinion qualified to express any definite view 
as representing that of the Lebanese Republic; one half of the popula- 
tion was Moslem and the other half Christian, and political views 
tended to follow religious lines of demarcation. In general, the Moslem 
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population shared the views of the people in Syria; while a large 
section of the Christian population took the separatist point of view. 
Many Christians, however, regarded the Franco-Syrian treaty in the 
same way as the inhabitants of the State of Syria. 


A MEMBER thought some word should be said in favour of the 
French. No doubt the Syrians were disillusioned, but from personal 
experience between 1929 and 1931 he knew that there was a large body 
of Frenchmen in Syria who sincerely had at heart the good government 
of the region over which they had been placed as Mandatory Power. 
Mr. Antonius had suggested that the real difficulty lay in the psycho- 
logical make-up of the French, but it lay just as much in the psycho- 
logical make-up of the people with whom the French had to deal. 
Would not the French task have been easier if the Syrians could have 
produced more tractable leaders than so far they had done? 


MR. ANTONIUS wished to make it clear that he was not in any sense 
animated by hostility to the French. While agreeing that there was a 
dearth of real leaders among the Syrians, he reminded the meeting that 
some twenty or thirty of the best-educated and most active leaders in 
Syria were executed by the Turks during the War on account of their 
pro-Allied sympathies; that about twelve others had lost their lives 
in the Syrian Rebellion of 1925; and that at least half a dozen 
admittedly able and active leaders were at the present moment exiled 
from Syria and prevented from taking part in its politics. 

With regard to the military bases, the objection was not against 
their number or their size and character. For it was clear that some 
were necessary, with fixed and permanent buildings. What was 
objected io was the absence of any limitation and the character of the 
tenure. It was precisely there that the divergence arose between the 
Iraq and the Syrian treaties. The Syrian treaty did not specify where 
the camps were to be, or how large or how numerous. The French 
refused to do this; their camps were to be unlimited in number, with 
unspecified location, and their tenure was not to be on lease from Syria, 
as in the Iraq treaty, but on the basis of extraterritoriality. 











THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
POSITION OF JAPAN? 


By Proressor G, C. ALLEN 


I PROPOSE to devote most of my attention to the economic 
position of Japan and to deal with the political situation only 
in so far as that has arisen out of economic conditions. Other- 
wise the subject would be too wide for me to deal with in a single 
lecture. 

The present economic situation in Japan can scarcely be 
appreciated without considerable acquaintance with her recent 
economic history, and in the first part of my lecture I shall 
give a very brief sketch of her economic development since the 
War. But, first of all, I want to emphasise certain leading 
characteristics of Japan’s economic system. Japan began her 
career as a modern industrial and commercial nation with two 
serious handicaps, and it is important that we should appreciate 
this in order that we may judge correctly of her present position 
and of the direction in which her economic life has developed. 

In the first place, Japan has suffered from the disadvantage 
of having very scanty raw material resources, particularly those 
which are associated with the metallurgical industries—the in- 
dustries which generally give some indication of the industrial 
status of a country. Her coal supplies are relatively small; 
they are expensive to work; and they are not of good quality, 
so that she must rely upon other countries for supplies of coking 
coal; the same applies to iron ore. The absence of grazing 
land means that Japan must rely upon outside sources of supply 
for such products of animal husbandry as wool and leather. 
This scantiness of raw materials is perhaps not such a great 
disadvantage as it was fifty or sixty years ago, because the cost 
of raw materials is forming a smaller and smaller proportion of 
the total price of products nowadays; but it is still a serious 
disadvantage for a modern industrial country. Besides this, 
Japan suffered in the early years of her economic development 
from the lack of any experienced industrial and commercial class. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March 27th, 1934, Mr. Charles V. Sale 
in the Chair. 
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These two grave deficiencies have influenced the character 
of Japan’s industrial system right down to the present day. The 
high fuel costs would have prevented the development of the 
primary branches of the iron and steel industry, if it were not 
that the Government has been lavish with subsidies and protective 
duties for fostering them. Japan’s exceptional dependence on 
outside sources of supply for the raw materials of most of her 
rapidly growing industries has given her foreign trade a highly 
specialised character. In Great Britain some of the most im- 
portant export commodities consist of metallurgical products; 
in Japan these are of little importance. She possesses one of the 
most highly specialised trades of any great nation, two-thirds of 
her exports consisting of textiles in one form or another. 

The lack of an experienced industrial and commercial class 
has resulted in the State’s playing a leading part in the develop- 
ment of modern Japan. Some people have gone so far as to say 
that Japan possesses a “‘ planned economy ’’; but I think it is 
wrong to imagine from that phrase that she has anything in 
the nature of the Russian “ planned economy.”’ Rather, the 
State has set up certain economic objectives and has assisted 
private enterprise to attain those objectives. This is shown by 
the fact that many of the institutions for the furtherance of 
trade which in this country are private institutions, in Japan are 
public institutions—the Chambers of Commerce, for example. 
The existence of specialised banks instituted by the State further 
indicates how important a part the Government has played in 
the development of the Japanese economy. Finally, the close 
links which have existed for many years between the Government 
and the few, but very large, commercial houses which control such 
a considerable part of Japan’s industry, point to the peculiar 
nature of her economic system. A very large section of modern 
enterprise in Japan is concentrated in the hands of a few big 
family groups. 

There is one other characteristic that I want to emphasise 
before I give a brief sketch of Japan’s post-War development. 
It is remarkable that, in spite of the fact that Japan possesses 
a dense population and a very scanty area of agricultural land, 
nearly one-half of her families are maintained on the land. The 
agricultural population not only provides the bulk of the food- 
stuffs—over four-fifths of the staple food, rice, is grown by the 
Japanese farmers themselves—but it also provides the chief 
export commodity, raw silk. I shall try to show in the latter 
part of the lecture that one of the most serious problems that 
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Japan is likely to have to deal with in the near future is the 
clash of interest between the rapidly growing industrial population 
on the one hand and the agricultural community on the other. 

These are the three points to bear in mind in estimating the 
relative importance of the different factors which contribute to 
the present economic position of Japan: her peculiar economic 
structure, which is dependent largely on the fact that she does 
not possess supplies of raw materials for the metallurgical trades ; 
her peculiar organisation, which has resulted from the fact that 
she did not possess, at the beginning of her industrial career, an 
experienced industrial and commercial class; and finally, the 
position of her agricultural population and its importance in 
providing the chief export commodity. 


Japan’s economic development since I914 provides a very 
marked contrast to the development of Great Britain. From 
1914 until the beginning of the world slump at the end of 1929, 
Japan’s progress was rapid and almost continuous. It was only 
temporarily checked by the world slump in 1920 and 1921, which 
was short-lived in Japan—in marked contrast to the position in 
Great Britain—and again in 1927, when the financial crisis, 
from which she quickly recovered, occurred. If we examine 
such statistics of output as are available,1 we are at once im- 
pressed with the progress made by the leading trades. If we 
make allowance for changes in the value of the yen since 1914, 
Japan’s exports are shown to have been at least twice as great 
in 1929 as they were in 1914. If one makes this calculation 
without taking into account the changes in the value of money, 
the increase would appear, of course, to be much greater. 

What have been the main reasons for this very rapid growth ? 
The development during the War period requires no explanation. 
Japan’s chief competitors were absent from the world’s markets, 
and there was an urgent demand for such products as Japan could 
supply both to neutral markets and to the markets of the countries 
engaged in the War. During that period she developed a huge 
export surplus. I shall return to the consequences of that in 
a moment. It is the expansion during the post-War period 
about which I wish to say a little more. If we look at the two 
main branches of Japan’s foreign trade, namely, the export of 
manufactured goods—chiefly cotton goods—to Asia, and the 


1 Apart from the usual year books and compilations of official statistics, see 
H. G. Moulton, Japan (1931. Washington, Brookings Institution. 8vo. xix + 
645 pp. $4), for a very useful collection of statistics on Japan’s industry, 
commerce and finance. 
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export of raw silk, mainly to America, we find that in both cases 
the expansion of trade has been exceptionally rapid. How 
can we account for this? 

Various explanations have been put forward, the chief being 
the low wages received by the Japanese textile workers. That 
is a somewhat unsatisfactory explanation. It is, of course, true 
that if Japanese wages were as high as the wages of Lancashire 
operatives, Japan would not have captured such a large share 
of the Indian and Chinese markets; but that is not a conclusive 
argument. From such investigations as have been made by 
competent Japanese inquirers, it would appear that the real 
wages of the Japanese artisan have been going up steadily since 
the end of the last century. This is true at any rate up to the 
beginning of the world slump at the end of 1929, excluding the 
period of the War, when prices rose faster than wages. Inter- 
national wage comparisons are extremely difficult to make, 
but it is almost certain that the disparity between Lancashire 
wages and Japanese wages was greater before the War, when 
Japanese competition was unimportant, than it is to-day. No 
one who has had experience of Japan and also has seen something 
of the standard of living in other Oriental countries can support 
the view that the Japanese worker has a “ coolie”’ standard. 
There is no doubt that his position compares quite favourably 
with that of the worker in some South European countries. So 
we must not take too much account of this argument. The low 
Japanese wages have certainly not been the main cause of the 
steady development of the Japanese export trade in cotton goods 
since the War. (I am not talking now of the position that has 
developed during the last two or three years; I shall refer to 
this in the latter part of my lecture.) 

How, then, can we account for the expansion of the Japanese 
cotton export trade? It has certainly been assisted by financial 
circumstances. The drop in silver shortly after the War re- 
duced the purchasing power of Oriental agricultural populations, 
and forced them to find cheap substitutes for the products which 
they formerly purchased from Lancashire. Then, the return of 
Great Britain to the gold standard in 1925, at a time when the 
Japanese yen was depreciated, certainly handicapped the British 
export trade. The Indian boycotts of British goods have also 
had some effect. But Lancashire’s competitive weakness has 
been due in some measure, I think, to her failure to reorganise 
her industry to suit post-War conditions. So, while one can 
say that Japan has been aided in her competition in this particular 
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industry by fortuitous circumstances which Lancashire producers 
could not control, account must also be taken of her superiority 
in organisation and technique—a judgment made by many expert 
observers. 

The other branch of her foreign trade which has developed so 
rapidly is the raw silk export. In 1913 Japan exported about 
189 million yens’ worth of raw silk. That had risen to 784 
million yens’ worth in 1929. In quantity the export doubled 
between 1921 and 1929, an astonishingly rapid increase. Shortly 
after the War it seemed doubtful whether Japan would be able 
to export increasing quantities of raw silk without bringing 
about a drop in prices. The Japanese peasant was being driven 
by circumstances into attempts to produce more and more raw 
silk; but it seemed likely that the exchange of these goods for 
foreign products would take place on worse and worse terms. 
At that time, however, the American position was not fully 
appreciated. It was not foreseen that American “ prosperity,” 
as it was called, would continue till 1929. Japan in the whole 
of the post-War decade certainly benefited enormously from this 
“ prosperity ’—America was able to take increasing quantities 
of raw silk on good terms, paying a good price for the product, 
a fact which had a great influence on Japan’s expansion. 

Another point I wish to refer to is Japan’s financial policy, 
which has been particularly interesting in the post-War period. 
As I have already mentioned, Japan had a substantial export 
surplus during the War and, in consequence, she accumulated 
large financial reserves in New York and, to a lesser extent, in 
London. When the 1920 depression came and prices began to 
drop in America, they also dropped in Japan; but the Japanese 
Government was unwilling to press deflation as far as it was being 
carried elsewhere. If we examine the index-numbers of whole- 
sale prices, we find that the fall in prices was checked in Japan 
in 1921 and was not carried nearly so far in that country as it 
was in Great Britain and America. This was certainly due to 
deliberate action by the Government; for when the depression 
occurred in 1920, the Government introduced a number of schemes 
for price maintenance, particularly in connection with rice and 
silk. One would have expected that the failure of Japan to 
reduce her prices to the same extent as the fall of prices in Great 
Britain and America would have led to a fall in the yen. But 
that did not take place in the period from the end of the War until 
just after the earthquake in 1923, when Japanese currency 
maintained its pre-War level in relation to the dollar. The 
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interpretation which has been put on this is that the funds which 
had been accumulated in New York during the War were being 
used to maintain the external value of the yen above the value 
which the internal price-level warranted. This, I think, is a true 
interpretation. The result of this policy on the internal situation 
is not difficult to see. Japan’s refusal to press deflation further 
meant that the depression was not nearly as severe in that country 
as it was in Great Britain and America; the liquidation process 
was at any rate postponed. 

Then came the earthquake, followed by an inflationary boom. 
It was impossible to maintain the yen any longer, because the 
Japanese funds accumulated abroad were needed to purchase 
reconstruction materials, and after 1924 it was about 20 per cent. 
depreciated in terms of the dollar. This period—from the time 
of the earthquake in 1923 up to 1927—-was one of great activity 
in Japan. The export trade benefited by the depreciation of 
the yen, and at the same time the Government was spending 
lavishly for reconstruction. There was a boom in industry; 
but, of course, this policy endangered the financial stability of 
the country. When, in 1927, the Government attempted to 
check the inflationary boom, a financial crisis occurred, followed 
by a considerable liquidation. 

In short, then, from I914 to 1927 Japan was enjoying a 
financial position very favourable to industrial expansion. 
Throughout this period the budget remained in an unbalanced 
condition, but I have not time to go into the condition of Japan’s 
public finances. The whole position has been very well reviewed 
in Professor Andréadés’s book on the subject, and I will not advance 
my own interpretation. 

The position, then, at the end of the world boom in 1929 
was that Japan had enjoyed a very rapid increase in her industry 
and in her foreign trade. It is worth observing that her foreign 
trade was even more specialised at that time than it had been 
in 1914. For example, in 1913 Japan’s exports of textiles, 
including all kinds of cotton manufactures, raw and manufactured 
silk, artificial silk and wool, amounted to 55 per cent. of her total 
exports. In 1928-1929 they amounted to 66 per cent. of her 
total exports, and her trade was becoming more and more 
specialised in spite of the development of a number of minor 
manufactures. The same applies to a large extent, until the 
world slump, to the markets which were served by Japanese 


1 See A. Andréadés, Les Finances de Empire Japonais et leur Evolution 
(1932. Paris: Alcan. 8vo. viii+ 203 pp. 15 /7.). 
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industry. China and India were taking the larger part of Japan’s 
exports of manufactured goods, and America was taking the 
main part of her silk. There is one development which seems 
contrary to this, namely, the growing importance of Japanese 
inter-Empire trade; the proportion of Japanese exports to the 
rest of the Empire rose considerably during the post-War period 
and amounted to about one-fifth of her total exports in 1929. 


I must now turn to the political aspect of the problem. The 
economic development of Japan and the rapid expansion of 
Japanese industry after 1914 affected the political situation very 
profoundly. It is well known that, although on the surface 
Japan appears to possess constitutional government somewhat 
similar to that which exists in Europe and in the British Empire, 
actually the position of the Cabinet is peculiar. It is not re- 
sponsible in any considerable degree to the House of Representa- 
tives, but to a number of other bodies. For example, the group 
of elder statesmen (Genro), formed originally from among the 
men who were instrumental in guiding Japan in her early years, 
was the body which, certainly up to the end of the War, advised 
the Emperor about the choice of a new Prime Minister and a new 
Government. The Privy Council, too, occupies an interesting 
position insomuch as it is able to veto ordinances made by the 
Government, as was done at the time of the financial crisis in 
1927, when the Government’s proposals for helping the Bank 
of Taiwan were declared unconstitutional by the Privy Council. 
Perhaps most interesting of all is the position of the Minister of 
War and the Minister of the Navy. These two Ministers must 
be officers on the active list, and it follows, therefore, that any 
Government which adopts a policy displeasing to the military 
and naval groups in the country is likely to fall. The budgetary 
position, also, is significant : if the budget does not pass through 
the Diet, this does not mean that the Government falls, for the 
budget of the previous year comes into operation. These things 
are very well known, and serve to illustrate the Japanese system 
of government. 

During the ten years which followed the War, this political 
system was considerably modified. The elder statesmen were 
dying. Prince Yamagata died shortly after the War, and only 
two Genro were then left, Prince Matsukata and Prince Saionji. 
The latter is now the sole remaining Genro. In the early post- 
War years it seemed certain that the importance of this extra- 
constitutional body would diminish, and that the future would 
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see the development of government by political parties, as in 
Western countries. Certainly, from my own contacts with 
middle-class Japanese, I can assert that there was a general 
feeling that the old system was out of date, and that the Japanese 
Constitution should be modified so as to bring it into line with 
those of Western countries. A very important influence leading 
in this direction was the growing power of the industrialists. 
The economic expansion of Japan was increasing the power of 
the industrial and commercial classes and, if that continued, it 
was likely that they would secure increasingly greater power over 
the Government. As these classes financed the parties, it seemed 
that the party system would develop on the same lines as in 
Western countries. It was regarded as very significant that a 
certain Cabinet, which consisted mainly of members of the House 
of Peers, resigned in 1924 when a petition from the Diet was 
presented to the Throne representing that that Government had 
lost the confidence of the people. The Government was not 
responsible to the House of Representatives; but it seemed that 
it could not survive such an expression of opinion on the part 
of those representatives. The Kato Government, formed in 
1924, was popularly known as the ‘“ Mitsubishi Government,” 
from the fact that so many of its members had connections of 
one sort or another with that great firm. So one can say that, 
on the whole, during the post-War period, the influence of the 
militarists and oligarchs was declining in Japanese politics and 
that the power of the industrialists and commercial classes was 
rapidly rising. 

Then we come to events that have taken place since 1929. 
In the summer of 1929 the Minseito Cabinet came into office, 
with a deflationary policy. The Minister of Finance, the late 
Mr. Inouye, seems to have persuaded his colleagues that it was 
in the economic interests of the country that the yen should be 
restored to gold parity and that the budget should be balanced, 
and the Government embarked on this policy in the summer of 
1929. It was known as the ‘‘ No Loan”’ policy. The Govern- 
ment was determined to avoid deficits and to return to the gold 
standard, and in fact the gold standard was restored in January 
1930. Before this policy was put into operation the yen de- 
preciated by about 20 per cent. 

I do not want to go into the rights and wrongs of this decision. 
Most people would no doubt admit that it was taken at an ex- 
tremely unfortunate moment. Even if there had been no world 
slump, it would have been necessary to bring about a very con- 
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siderable fall in prices in Japan in order to implement the return 
to gold, because for many years the Japanese price-level had been 
in process of consolidation well above the level warranted by 
an exchange at par. Consequently, deflation, and the depression 
which accompanies deflation, would have been the inevitable 
result of this policy. But the return to gold happened to coincide 
with the world depression and the fall of world prices, so that 
internal prices had to be reduced to a much greater extent than 
had been anticipated. Furthermore, the depression hit Japan 
very hard for special reasons. First of all, the fall in silver 
damaged severely Japan’s export trade in manufactured goods 
to the silver-using countries; in 1930 the value of Japan’s exports 
of cotton manufactures fell by 34 per cent. There happened also 
to be a bad rice harvest in 1931, which necessitated large rice 
imports. Most serious of all, the depression meant the collapse 
of American “ prosperity,’’ which was one of the chief factors 
in Japan’s progress in the years between 1922 and 1929. America 
was no longer able to increase her purchases of raw silk and to 
pay the high prices to which the producers were accustomed. 
In the course of 1931, raw-silk prices fell by about 40 per cent. 
This brought great hardship to the Japanese agricultural com- 
munity. So Japan was very severely hit by the world de- 
pression, partly because she had gone back to the gold standard 
just when the world depression was beginning, and partly for 
these special reasons. 

The Government and industry tried to meet the situation 
by the only methods that were possible so long as the policy 
of maintaining the gold standard was pursued. There were 
drastic wage reductions throughout the whole of Japanese 
industry. In some of the textile mills wages fell by 30 per cent. 
in the course of the next two years. There was a widespread 
rationalisation movement which greatly improved the efficiency 
and lowered the costs of the leading Japanese manufacturing 
industries. The Government tried to reduce its expenditure. 
But these efforts were not sufficient to make the gold standard 
secure. There were speculative sales of yen in the course of 1930 
and 1931 and a rapid depletion of the gold reserve. 

These economic disasters had important political effects. 
The Minseito Government and the industrialists and manu- 
facturers associated with it, the people who had been gaining 
in prestige during the period of Japan’s prosperity, were dis- 
credited in the minds of the people as a result of this depression. 
Popular disapproval has always been a powerful weapon in Japan, 
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as many events of the last twenty years have shown. The 
Government and the classes associated with the Government’s 
policy lost prestige, particularly among the agriculturists. The 
crisis came in the summer of 1931, when the Minister of Finance 
asked the army and navy to consent to cuts in their estimates. 
It seems that this brought the opposition to the Government 
to a head. At any rate, shortly after this the Manchurian 
campaign began, and it seems that the army and navy were 
assured of popular support in this adventure largely because the 
Minseito Government had lost prestige among the agricultural 
class, from which the soldiers are mainly drawn, as a result of the 
severe suffering which the Government’s policy had brought 
upon them. The final blow to the Minseito Government was 
given by Great Britain’s abandonment of the gold standard. 
This immediately intensified British competition in the markets 
in which her goods met with those of Japan. In December the 
Government collapsed, the gold standard was abandoned, and 
the deflationary policy was dropped. 

The political events of the next few months are of very great 
interest. With the collapse of the Minseito Government, the 
Seiyukai party came into office with Mr. Inukai as Prime Minister. 
This Government secured a victory at the polls, but the Prime 
Minister was shortly afterwards assassinated. But it was not 
the new leader of the Seiyukai party, Mr. Suzuki, who was called 
upon to form a new Government. It seems that the Genro went 
back to the old custom and advised the Emperor to ask a 
person who was connected with no particular party, Viscount 
Saito, to form a National Government consisting largely of 
oligarchs not associated with the dominant political parties. 
This represents in some measure a restoration of oligarchical 
government and a set-back to the representative system which 
many people thought was beginning to develop in the post-War 
period. 

Since that Government came into office, in the early summer of 
1932, the economic policy pursued has been inflationary. The 
budget has remained unbalanced; expenditure has increased 
enormously, and the revenue has covered less than two-thirds 
of that expenditure. The Manchurian expedition has, of course, 
proved very expensive. Assistance has been given to the de- 
pressed classes of producers. Loans have been granted to the 
new Manchurian Government. The Government adopted pre- 
cisely the opposite policy to that pursued by the Minseito 
Government; in place of a deflationary policy it instituted a 
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highly inflationary policy. The yen fell, until by the end of 
1932 it had only about 40 per cent. of its gold value. 

The result of this new financial policy was necessarily to 
cause recovery in industrial activity. The new Government’s 
expenditure benefited certain industries, and the depreciation 
of the yen gave a great stimulus to exports. The Japanese 
industrialist was able to secure, and is at the present moment 
enjoying, a combination of advantages. In 1930 and 1931, 
when Japan was on the gold standard and was going through 
the depression, costs were brought down, partly by rationalisation 
and partly by wage reductions; while, since the end of 1931, the 
industrialist catering for export markets has had the additional 
advantage of a depreciated currency. He is enjoying lower costs 
and the exchange bounty, and this accounts for the expansion 
in the volume of exports during the last two years. There has 
also been a remarkable development in certain new trades, such 
as the artificial silk and woollen industries. 

Some people think that this rapid expansion of the last two 
years has been based on an insecure foundation, and the situation 
does, necessarily, give rise to some concern. It is extremely 
unlikely that the rapid increase can be maintained at the rate of 
the last two years for very long, because those peculiar advantages 
cannot persist. If there is a revival of world trade, for example, 
raw-material prices will go up and Japan will suffer in the purchase 
of her raw materials, since she has such a heavily depreciated 
exchange. If industrial activity continues, wages will rise, 
although this may take some time. The most serious question 
raised by the present situation is how far the Government can 
continue to borrow in order to meet its budgetary deficits. The 
loan which it raised last autumn was apparently not a great 
success. Up till then it had been able to borrow at low interest 
rates, but this is not likely to continue. Sooner or later the 
Government will be faced with the choice of indulging in currency 
inflation of the crudest sort, or of balancing the budget, and if, 
when that position is reached, it chooses to stabilise, it will 
necessarily provoke a crisis similar to that which occurred in 1927. 

But in the long run, if I may venture to speculate on the 
situation, I think the world must expect a considerable increase 
in Japan’s exports to take place. In view of the rapid growth 
in the population and in view of the fact that that population 
can only be maintained by the further industrialisation of the 
country, it seems to me quite clear that Japan will be obliged to 
devote a great deal of her energy to developing export markets 
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and discovering new markets, so that she may be able to maintain 
this additional population. I do not myself think, as people in 
Lancashire certainly think, that this is a bad thing for the world. 
It is quite true that when any new country rises and develops 
industries in competition with those of the old countries, some 
interests are damaged; but this development also provides new 
markets for other industries. Japan’s exports have gone up, 
but so have her imports. As she industrialises herself further 
and as her standard of life rises, she will provide a market for 
other commodities. Though certain industries in this and other 
countries will be damaged by her progress, the community as a 
whole may benefit. In any case it is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to prevent Japan’s economic development, whatever 
our view of the situation, and a great danger lies in trying to curb 
this inevitable expansion by political restrictions. 


In conclusion, I should like to say a word or two about the 
effect of these changes on economic policy in Japan. Up to the 
present Japan has followed a policy which is the reverse of laissez- 
faire and free trade. She has not hesitated to foster industries 
by protectionist methods and subsidies. Her tradition is not 
by any means what we should call a Liberal tradition in this 
respect. But every country, when it has achieved a certain 
degree of modernity and is in need of new export markets, will be 
interested in free trade in the world as a whole. The general 
adoption of policies of economic nationalism must, in the long run, 
damage Japan just as much as this policy has damaged Great 
Britain. This fact has recently been very forcibly brought home 
to the Japanese by the rise of tariffs and the growth of re- 
strictions in markets which have been hitherto low-tariff countries, 
like China and India. But freer trade in the world as a whole 
clearly implies freer trade in Japan, and I think it is quite possible 
that we may see the rise in Japan of a stronger body of opinion 
favouring this view. There is already among the industrialists 
in the cotton trade a free-trade group. How considerable it is 
at the moment I do not know. But if the Japanese business 
man corresponds at all to the economist’s conception of a rational 
business man, we may expect this body of opinion to grow. 

But on this question there is likely to be a conflict of opinion, 
because sucha policy will necessarily be opposed by those interested 
in trades that can only survive under the shelter of protection or 
subsidies, or for political reasons. For example, it is not likely 
that Japan will let her iron and steel trade go until the world has 
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become a much more peaceable and secure place than it is at the 
moment. In this connection politics and economics are inter- 
woven. 

An alternative policy has been suggested by a number of people, 
the formation of an Imperial bloc, consisting of Japan and her 
Empire and Manchuria. Japan would be the industrial centre 
exporting goods to the rest of the Empire, which would provide 
raw materials and food-stuffs for Japan Proper. But here 
again a conflict of interest is already showing itself. Quite 
recently the Government raised the duties on Manchurian pig- 
iron because the Japanese home industry was protesting against 
this competition. The South Manchuria Railway has made 
arrangements with the Mine-owners’ Federation of Japan con- 
cerning the amount of coal to be exported from Manchuria to 
Japan. Even the peasants have protested against exports of 
rice from Korea and other parts of the Empire to Japan, on 
the ground that their home interests are damaged. So the 
Japanese Government, after having encouraged the economic 
development of the Empire, is now faced by this conflict of 
sectional interests. Whether the policy of attempting to create 
an Imperial bloc is followed or not, this conflict of interests will 
not easily be settled. It is doubtful whether Empire markets 
can possibly provide an adequate substitute for foreign markets. 
There has been a heavy increase in exports to Manchuria during 
the last year, though to some extent this may be merely a re- 
percussion of Japanese investment in Manchuria, of loans which 
have been made to Manchuria, and of expenditure on the army ; 
and it may be due partly to the diversion of trade from other 
Chinese ports. I cannot attempt to estimate how important 
these influences have been. In any case, it seems very doubtful 
whether Japan could divert her trade to the extent necessary 
to secure a self-sufficient empire without serious loss. 

It is, of course, impossible to dogmatise on this question of 
the future of Japanese economic policy. But I think it will be 
extremely unfortunate, both politically and economically, if 
Japan chooses, or is driven by the hostility of other nations to 
pursue the policy outlined above. Great Britain ought to be 
very chary of doing anything to drive Japan in that direction, 
because the prosperity of Great Britain in the future is dependent 
at bottom on the same condition as Japanese prosperity, namely, 
greater freedom in international trade. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. C. V. SALE, said that since the nineteenth 
century outlets for British investment—North and South America 
and Australia—were closing, the future of British trade and industry 
would largely depend on the extent to which Great Britain could 
cooperate with Japan in raising the standard of life in the densely 
populated regions of the East. If Great Britain failed to take the lead 
in supporting stabilising influences and encouraging the reign of law 
and justice between man and man, others were ready to take her place. 
Signor Mussolini had said that Italy looked at the map to see what 
would be the state of affairs in the year 2000, and saw that there was 
room for collaboration in the expansion of Africa and the East. The 
Victorian statesmen, whose policy was crowned by the Anglo- Japanese 
alliance in the time of Lord Salisbury, had founded their policy on 
the same notion, and its reward had been the help given by Japan 
during the War in keeping open the seaways of the British Empire. 
The lapse of that alliance in 1922 had been a calamity for both nations 
and for the peace of the world. Japan, a proud and sensitive nation, 
had been made to feel that her friendship was no longer valued and had 
been left in isolation. The strain of the trade depression and diminish- 
ing markets threatened relations between the two Empires still 
further. If, at the parting of the ways which led up to the year 2000, 
Great Britain’s policy was going to be one of boycott and coercion, 
she would be taking the road that led to strife; if she could learn to 
regard Japan as an equal and to recapture the old feeling of mutual 
trust, she would be advancing in the direction of world peace. The 
decision rested with public opinion. 


Mr. EVERETT REID asked how the problem was to be dealt with, 
not in the future but at the present time. In the West the average 
man needed 3500 calories of food, whereas the Japanese existed on 
half that amount. Four acres of land were estimated as necessary 
to support the life of one man in the West, whereas the Japanese 
could support six people on a little over two acres. Though the 
cultivated area in Japan was small, 959 people could make a living out 
of one square kilometre. In 1950 Japan would have a population of 
80 millions instead of the present 60 millions; 25,000 workers were 
being added to the labour market every year. It was well to remember 
that 97 per cent. of the Japanese population could read and write; 
they were alive to the situation and anxious to deal with it. The 
Japanese Government made a mistake in not coming to an under- 
standing with the various countries concerned. India had recently 
placed a tariff of 75 per cent. on cotton fabrics from Japan; 68 per cent. 
of the exports of Japan went to the British Empire and America. The 
difference between Japanese exports and imports for the last ‘three 
years had been 15 per cent., 26 per cent., and 7 per cent., so the margin 
was not large. Mr. Runciman had said in the House of Commons 
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that certain countries were meeting to discuss the question. Had 
any progress been made in that connection ? 


PROFESSOR ALLEN said that the Conference which had just been 
held had no chance of success because there had been no basis for 
agreement; Japan had everything to lose by agreeing to limit her 
exports and Great Britain everything to gain by such an agreement. 
Japan could not be expected to reduce her rate of expansion in the 
interests of the Lancashire cotton industry, so the problem must be 
approached from a different angle. The entry into a number of 
industries of a new producer, who could produce more cheaply than 
certain established groups, would necessitate, as in previous centuries, 
a redistribution of activity. That was exactly what had happened 
when the Lancashire cotton industry grew at the expense of Oriental 
industries a hundred and fifty years earlier. 

The high rate of increase of the Japanese population would 
probably not continue after another twenty or thirty years, because 
the size of the family was decreasing as it had decreased in the West. 
The exceptionally high rate of increase at present was due to the large 
number of people in the fertile years of life, as a consequence of the 
very rapid increase in the birth-rate twenty or thirty years earlier. 


Lieut.-CoL. H. St. C. SMALLWooD considered that the Lancashire 
cotton industry had little right to complain of Japanese competition 
until it had thoroughly reorganised itself. The Lancashire mills 
worked only eight hours a day, although there was less strain on the 
machinery if it was kept running, as in Japan. Manufacturers com- 
plained that the Japanese had not the same labour troubles, but in the 
artificial silk industry the mills in England worked for twenty-four 
hours a day. It meant that the capital expenditure on the cotton 
mills was only earning one-third of what it might earn. He had been 
told by a Japanese who had visited the Lancashire mills that some 
of them would be considered prehistoric in Japan. The Japanese 
mills were absolutely up-to-date—incidentally, the machinery was 
bought in England—and where in Japan one man tended forty-eight 
looms, in Lancashire there was one man to eight looms. 

Nor had the Lancashire industry any right to complain because 
the Japanese standard of living was different from the British standard. 
The Japanese worker was content with a bare unfurnished room; if 
the British workman was asked to eat his dinner in such a room he 
would feel very hardly used. But there was no such thing as slave 
labour in Japan, and the ordinary man in England had little con- 
ception of the comparative comfort of the life of the Japanese labourer. 
He would not suggest that the British workman ought to reduce his 
standard; when the markets of the world broadened, there would 
be room for both British and Japanese products and the acute 
competition would be reduced. 

As Sir Harry McGowan was urging, cooperation with Japan was 
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the essential thing. It was only in deference to American sentiment 
that the alliance with Japan had been given up. In a few years’ 
time the Chinese question would be far more serious than the Japanese 
question ; mills would be going up all over China and China had cheaper 
labour forces than Japan. It must be recognised that the British 
industry had no chance of competing with cheap textiles in Eastern 
markets. 


Mr. FRANK MAuRICE said that the industrial organisation in the 
majority of British industries, particularly textiles, when compared 
with that in Czechoslovakia, the United States, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland and Japan, was in a state of senility. He had recently seen a 
small private textile mill in Austria which was up-to-date in every 
respect and required only three work-people to attend to a floor of 
automatic weaving machines. 


Mr. WALTON NEWBOLD said he had visited the United States, 
equipped with the necessary mercantile, financial and economic 
references, to study the position in the cotton growing and manufactur- 
ing areas of the Mississippi Valley, the Atlantic seaboard, and Texas, 
and he had been struck by the enormous increase in the export of raw 
cotton from the Gulf ports to Japan. The Galveston Shippers’ Digest 
gave the statistics showing the importance of the Japanese market to 
producers in Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, which produced more 
than 50 per cent. of America’s production of raw cotton. The problem 
of disposing of the cotton surplus was one of the most important in 
the United States, and the Democratic Party invariably pursued a 
financial and commercial policy favourable to the export interests 
of the cviton-growing South. Since Japan had become as good a 
customer or better for United States cotton as Great Britain or Germany, 
the probability was that the policy of the American Government 
towards Japan would be profoundly modified. The States round 
Philadelphia and New York also offered an excellent market for the raw 
silk coming from Japan. In Galveston, Houston, New Orleans and 
Savannah one could not but be impressed by the possibility of an 
association of the raw material producers of the Gulf hinterland and 
the Japanese manufacturers. On the other hand, there was shortly 
to be an economic conference of the Pan-American Union at Santiago, 
and the disposition of the Latin and Central American States, as a 
result of the undercutting by Japanese exporters, was such that it 
might lead to an all-America front presented to Japan. So the move- 
ment towards freer trade might be modified by a movement against 
a country producing commodities at standards lower than those of 
the National Recovery Act. No one could say at present which 
would be the final choice of the United States. 


PROFESSOR ALLEN agreed that it was possible that the develop- 
ment of Japan as a market for American cotton might lead to a closer 
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relationship between the two countries, but he would not place much 
emphasis on the political consequences of closer economic relationships. 
The relationship between Germany and Great Britain before the War 
illustrated the fact that countries which became each other’s best 
customers did not necessarily become the best of friends. 


Mr. WILLIAM GRAHAM suggested that Japan’s increased activity 
as an exporting nation had been offset by her increased purchases of 
raw materials, including wheat from the Pacific coast of America and 
by the demand for wool which had been such an asset to Australia. 
He asked what had been the effect on the economic and national policy 
of Japan of the development of the Singapore base. In Japan in 1928 
he had found it exceedingly difficult to get any expression of opinion 
from Japanese, but he had felt that they very much resented it and 
believed it to be intended to cut across the Japanese trade routes. 
Japan’s intensive economic nationalism had followed the decision to 
develop that base. 

With regard to any tendency in Japan towards democratic party 
government, there was little suggestion of this in an Act passed by the 
Privy Council in 1928 which made it a punishable offence without 
trial to be suspected of harbouring radical ideas. 


PROFESSOR ALLEN said he had been speaking of a development of 
representative government in the sense in which it existed in Great 
Britain just after the Reform Bill and before theextension of the franchise 
to the working classes, the transference of authority from the oligarchs 
to the industrial and commercial interests, not to the radical or labour 
groups. Popular opinion in Japan, although it did not seem to have 
representation along conventional channels, did have tremendous 
influence over policy. Governments had fallen, as at the time of the 
rice riots in 1918, because of outbursts of popular disapproval. 

The development of the Singapore base was certainly very much 
resented by the ordinary business men and middle-class Japanese 
who took an interest in foreign affairs. That and the American 
Immigration Bill were two of the most unfortunate events that had 
taken place in Far Eastern politics for some time, and he had known 
from the comments of the children in the village where he was staying 
at the time of the proposal, that the parents had been saying un- 
complimentary things about foreigners. 


QuEsTIONS: Had Japan shown adaptability in industries other 
than textile? Was Japanese shipping subsidised to the extent of 
Italian and German shipping, and how was it faring on European and 
South African routes ? 


PROFESSOR ALLEN said that Japan had made considerable headway 
in a number of exporting industries. The artificial silk trade in 1928 
was very small; in 1932 its exports were valued at 60 million yen. 
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A large increase in output had taken place in the woollen industry. 
There was no dominant export commodity apart from textiles. The 
pottery industry was very well organised and ten years earlier had 
some factories bigger than any firm in the Potteries. Japanese 
shipping was heavily subsidised, but he had no information as to how 
it fared in European waters. 


PROFESSOR A. E. ZIMMERN said that the difference between Japanese 
and Western labour conditions was not so much a difference in standards 
of life as in conditions of freedom. Was it not the case that the 
Japanese factory operatives worked on a “ living-in”’ system under 
more or less feudal conditions? What was the prospect for trade 
union development in Japan? Were the medieval conditions likely 
to continue ? 

With regard to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, it was historically 
inaccurate to say that it was brought to an end as a concession to the 
United States; it was the attitude of Canada at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1921 which was responsible for its termination. Nor did 
that drive Japan intoisolation. The result of the closing of the Alliance 
was the concert of Four Powers in the Washington Treaties of 1922. 
It was the breach of those treaties in 1931 which had brought about 
Japan’s isolation. 


PROFESSOR ALLEN replied that a large number of the girls em- 
ployed in the cotton factories lived in dormitories; they were recruited 
from among the peasants and went home again after a few years’ 
work in the mills. Asa sufficient supply of labour grew up in the bigger 
towns, this system would probably die out. A somewhat similar 
system existed at the beginning of the nineteenth century in Lancashire. 
It must also be remembered that the girls at home did not enjoy a great 
deal of freedom and the contrast between the discipline in the home and 
in the factory was not great. In one mill the Japanese in charge wrote 
a letter every month to the parents of the employees and took a real 
interest in their welfare, Though he may have been shown selected 
mills, his experience was that the girls lived in better conditions than 
they were accustomed to at home. The growth of strong trade unions 
among the operatives in the cotton-mills was not to be expected for 
many years. The conditions of employment, the fact that the girls 
were usually engaged in the mills for only a few years, the status of 
women in Japan and the hostility of the Government to labour organisa- 
tions, were all influences operating against the development of powerful 
unions. 
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RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND THE BALTIC 
STATES! 


By CHARLES OZOLS 


M. Ozoxs, former Latvian Minister in Moscow, in an address on 
“Russia, Germany, and the Baltic States’”’ at Chatham House on 
March 7th, 1934, spoke of the difficulties arising from the lack of 
political and economic cooperation in Europe since the War, and of 
the position in the Baltic States in relation to the policies of Soviet 
Russia and Germany. 

“The ideal of Pan-Europe [he said] cannot be realised before the 
fundamental problem is solved—the harmonious economic cooperation 
between States on a basis of equality, justice and honour. 

The Baltic Union has accepted the following basic principles for 
the future cooperation of nations, as expounded by Mr. G. Zemgals, 
former President of the Latvian Republic and President of the Union. 

1. Relations based on justice, honour and intellectual freedom are 
necessary for the creation of that confidence and harmony among 
individuals and nations which make for peace, prosperity and progress. 

2. In international relations, exploitation should be replaced by 
economic cooperation and equality. 

3. Each country should develop the branches of industry which 
are most suited to its natural resources. The attempt to manufacture 
all kinds of goods tends to separate people and results in the erection 
of high customs walls that ultimately cause the decay and disinte- 
gration of the national organism. 

4. All international economic treaties should be concluded on the 
basis of the principle of equality. 

You may object that this sounds too simple and that the dis- 
entangling of the intricate relations between nations and individuals is 
a much more complicated matter. But all important questions and 
their solution, once the principles are sound, are simple. But just 
as a mathematical formula can only be put into practice when it 
contains no unknown quantities, so this formula for international 
cooperation can only be applied when unknown quantities are excluded. 

Litvinov called Soviet Russia the union of Asia and Europe in the 
sense that Asia and Europe should unite in conformity with the basic 
principles of Communism. Professor Wirsing has coined a new name 
for Germany, Zwischeneuropa, meaning that a certain part of Europe 
should group itself around Germany on the basis of her super-national- 
ism. But we think the States which occupy Central Europe geo- 

1 Extract from address, unrevised by author. 
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graphically from the Arctic Ocean to the Mediterranean and Black Sea 
are the true Zwischeneuropa, the Scandinavian and Baltic States, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Austria, 
Hungary, Albania and Greece. If Turkey, Persia and other kindred 
States were added to them, they would likewise represent the union 
of Europe and Asia. These countries have no claims upon each other 
but such as can be easily settled by diplomacy, and they all stand for 
cooperation and an economic policy that admits of private initiative 
and enterprise. 

Nine or ten years ago the needle of the Communist compass turned 
from West to East; we find to-day that it has swung back and oscil- 
lates now between East and West. The former offensive march of the 
Soviet Union has now become an attempt to safeguard its own security. 
The Baltic States feel compelled to examine the position for themselves, 
both from a national and a general point of view. Several years ago 
I had the honour of signing a non-aggression treaty, the so-called 
Litvinov Protocol, in the name of Latvia, simultaneously with Estonia, 
Poland and Roumania. It is no secret that my endeavours to get the 
pact signed simultaneously with Poland caused a great deal of com- 
motion in Moscow. Russia desired to have the treaty signed by Latvia 
separately, in order to divide the Baltic States among themselves and 
to keep them apart from Poland. This had been the permanent 
policy of Soviet Russia, though considerable changes have now been 
made in this respect. Moreover, the attempt to organise a Com- 
munist revolution in Estonia in December 1924, and many other 
circumstances have served to create a feeling of distrust towards 
Russia. 

It follows that while the Baltic States are desirous of maintaining 
good relations with Soviet Russia they approach with great caution 
and reserve all questions connected with her. While the Komintern 
had visions of a universal revolution and planned foreign policy on a 
grand scale, they attached little importance to the Baltic States. Now 
the horizon has grown narrower; feeling instinctively the hopelessness 
of her prospects in the Far East, Russia looks for an outlet in the West 
by trying to strengthen her influence. in the Baltic States. A short 
time ago Litvinov declared that Russia would not allow these States 
to fall under the influence of Hitlerism. We may reply that while 
Hitlerism uses Communist methods we shall be able to deal with it, 
and shall not allow anyone to interfere in our domestic affairs. 

This brings us to the point which concerns, not merely Poland and 
Soviet Russia, but the whole civilised world and especially the League 
of Nations. Were Germany to wage war against the Baltic States, 
she must also make war on Poland in order to unite Prussia with the 
rest of Germany by occupying the “Corridor.” Poland being thus 
fully occupied, Soviet Russia would be free to invade the Baltic States. 
Supposing Germany beaten, there is reason to believe that Soviet 
Russia would not leave the territory of the Baltic States without 
compensation to herself, which would mean the victory of Communism 
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and the strengthening of its influence throughout Central Europe. If, 
on the other hand, Germany were victorious, it is clear that she would 
be a menace to the whole of Europe and to the rest of the world. 

All possible steps must be taken to guard against the probability 
of any such war. Generally speaking these steps would be the 
following : 

1. All relations between nations must be simplified by applying 
the principles of the Baltic Union in regard tointernational cooperation ; 

2. The League of Nations must be helped to recover its strength, 
to which end its organisation, simplified and reduced in bulk, must be 
made more powerful ; 

3. Every country, while favouring disarmament in general, must 
form small military units which in case of need would be placed im- 
mediately at the disposal of the League of Nations; these units must 
be trained in concert and havea chief command in common ; 

4. Should one State attack another Member of the League, all the 
other Members should immediately and without notification enter into 
a state of war against the aggressor, by using moral, economic and 
financial boycott. 

In such circumstances, given the moral force that would thus be 
created, it is hard to imagine any country becoming an aggressor, 
even in relation to the smallest nation. Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania 
are most anxious to be organised in some union for purposes of pro- 
tection, and Finland would probably show great interest even if she 
did not enter the union. The United Kingdom, part of the biggest 
union in the world, must surely understand better than anyone else 
these efforts of the Baltic people, and be willing to help them for the 
benefit not only of the Baltic States but of the whole world.” 
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1*, Civitas Der. By Lionel Curtis. 1934. (London: Macmillan. 
Demy 8vo. xxiii + 297 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

In puzzling over the Why and Wherefore of human life, man is apt 
to find consolation in the teaching of science that the world, so far as 
he is concerned, is still in its childhood. Our human institutions, in 
this view, are little better than the awkward jerking movements of 
the growing babe; the rise and fall of great civilisations, the centuries 
of obscurantism which seem to follow the finest triumphs of man’s 
intellect, are only the stumblings of infant humanity before it learns 
how to move with confident step towards the goal of human progress. 
In all this the cynic sees man as the sport of unknown and unknowable 
forces. The believer in progress looks at it differently: for him the 
hand of design is working through devious courses for the fulfilment 
of what we, with our finite minds, conceive to be the goal until such 
time as a wider horizon is unveiled for us. 

It is to this latter view that Mr. Curtis lends his powerful aid. 
There is a goal, he urges, towards which the world has moved steadily, 
though with unequal steps. From the dawn of history mankind has 
been climbing from experience to experience, into the recognition of 
three great principles—the rule of law, the binding power of a majority 
decision, and the liberty of democratic government. The struggle for 
self-expression against autocracy has met with many checks, and indeed 
is far from ended yet. But for Christians there can be only one con- 
clusion to it, and consequently one goal. ‘‘A commonwealth is 
simply the Sermon on the Mount translated into political terms ”’ ; 
and the ultimate structure of human society must be that “ Kingdom 
of God ” or commonwealth of the world in which all men will “ serve 
each other and not themselves.” 

That is the theme of Civitas Det. It is developed with an eloquence 
and a fervour which make summary impossible and criticism ungracious. 
If there are inaccuracies in its reading of the past, as one eminent 
historian has been telling us, they vanish before the sweep of the 
argument. There are passages indeed which, in imprinting pictures 
of the past upon the mind, are worth volumes of didactic history ; 
one in particular is the description, at the end of ‘‘ The Ivory Gate,” 
of the storm in which the realm of Judaism foundered. The principle 
of the commonwealth is the 

‘‘ one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves ” 
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and has moved through thousands of years of human ignorance and 
dynastic ambitions and priestly arrogance. To perfect the principle 
and make it universal is the duty of all men of good-will. 

Mr. Curtis makes no secret of his belief that on us of the British 
race lies the responsibility for carrying the world along this path of 
duty. It has been his life’s message, of which Civitas Det is the crown. 
It is a mighty challenge, and a heavy charge; for, though the British 
Commonwealth has had its problems, they are as dust in the balance 
compared with those which lie before the Commonwealth of the 
World. Nevertheless, it is well that the challenge should come; a 
world which is getting weary of expediency needed it. MESTON. 


2*, GOLDSwoRTHY Lowes ‘Dickinson. By E. M. Forster. 1934. 
(London : Edward Arnold. Demy 8vo. x + 277pp. 10s. 6d.) 


TuE ‘‘ wide range of sensitiveness ”’ with which Dickinson credited 
himself seemed likely, in his earlier years, to commit him in permanence 
to the seclusion of a scholar’s study; for he dreaded pain, and was 
finding it ‘‘ impossible to go into active life of any kind without being 
ready to kill, to lie or to cheat.” His Kahn Fellowship, however, 
sent him round the world and prepared him indirectly for international 
activity when the opportunity should come. It actually arrived with 
the War, when Dickinson, though no conscientious objector, strove 
hard to get an angry world to listen to the voice of reason. Though 
characteristically modest, his work led to achievement. Mr. Forster 
claims that he possibly invented the phrase ‘‘ League of Nations,” 
and that he certainly was the first person in this country to formulate 
the idea. This might be challenged; but that the League of Nations 
Union in a considerable measure owes to him its origin is beyond 
question. When the Union was on its feet, he retired from any active 
share in its work; and he watched with misgiving the proceedings of 
the League itself. But he supported both with his pen; and few 
contributions to the cause of peace have been more valuable than 
The International Anarchy. The Life is beautifully written; and if 
Mr. Forster is a little too attached to “‘ maieutic”’ as an adjective, he 
makes more than amends by his delightful photograph of one of 
Dickinson’s specimens of typing his own letters. MESTON. 


3. GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION. By The Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace 
Percy. 1934. (London: Methuen. 8vo. 243 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


ONLY three out of the ten chapters of this book are concerned 
with international affairs; but there is enough in them to form a 
substantial volume. The main thesis is that the population problem 
is effecting a revolution in the working of the world’s economic system, 
and thus in international affairs generally, to which too little attention 
has hitherto been paid. The so-called civilised world is, in fact, 
contracting rather than expanding; the only places in Europe, for 
instance, where populations are still increasing fairly rapidly are the 
predominantly agricultural countries in the east and north-east of the 
Continent. The result of this is that the balance between production 
and consumption has been thrown out of gear; for the theory on 
which foreign investment has been carried on during the last hundred 
years is that there will be an increasing demand in the creditor countries 
for the agricultural and other resources that are being opened up. 
Once this demand begins to flag, confidence rapidly disappears, there 
is a rush to realise the investment and the whole system collapses ; 
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and the demand is bound to flag when population is stationary, for the 
limits of personal consumption are very soon reached. Thus one must 
expect a disentangling of the nineteenth-century network of inter- 
national trade and an increasing localisation of social life. This will 
in the long run prove a blessing, for it will give us a world in which there 
is a greater inner unity in each region—Christendom, for instance, 
may once more become a word with a real meaning—and in which 
human values count for more. But the transition from the older to 
the newer system must be made as gradual as possible, otherwise 
domestic statesmanship will be unequal to the necessary adjustments ; 
and it is a principal task of international cooperation to facilitate this 
process. Much can be done also to stimulate consuming power in the 
predominantly agricultural countries, whose interests were unduly 
neglected by the nineteenth-century system. In this connection 
stress is laid on the resumption of migration to the English-speaking 
countries overseas and to “certain South American countries”’ : 
indeed the experience of these countries in the art of colonisation and 
settlement “‘ makes this bloc of nations at once the goal of the world’s 
hopes and the only possible agents of world reconstruction.” 

This brief summary does less than justice to a strikingly original 
book which throws out challenges not only to the student of inter- 
national affairs, but to the economist, the sociologist and even the 
practical politician. A. 2 


4*. BETWEEN Two Wortps. By Nicholas Murray Butler. 1934. 
(New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. 
xv + 450 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Tuis is a collection of essays, lectures and addresses written or 
delivered by the author in the course of the years 1932 and 1933. 

Apart from the first two, which together with the preface are in the 
nature of an introductory chapter, their order of sequence is chrono- 
logical. They are issued in the form of a book as an appeal to the 
American people to take a more active part than they have done 
hitherto in influencing the world’s destinies. 

The author points out in the preface that in the present age ‘‘ almost 
every remaining question of national consequence can only be answered 
effectively in international terms,” and he puts forward the theory 
that the “ real contest in the world to-day is not between Capitalism 
and Socialism, as erroneously supposed by most people, but between 
Liberty and Compulsion,” and that the encroachments or otherwise 
in any state of the “sphere of government” upon the “sphere of 
liberty ” reflect its attitude towards democratic ideals. 

‘What will the American people do?” is the subject-matter of 
the first introductory address, and the answer to this question and 
the ties between the English-speaking peoples, culminating in the 
last lecture which is a call to united action, form two further Jeit-motifs 
running through the whole series. 

It is in the light of these main themes and by having recourse to 
the history of the political movements and institutions in the United 
States for purposes of analogy and by comparing them with those 
of Great Britain and in a lesser degree with those of France, that 
the author then proceeds to examine most of the social, economic 
and political problems of the present day. He endeavours to discover 
their causes and remedies, particularly in so far as the United States 
is concerned, whilst emphasising all through that no satisfactory or 
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lasting solution ever can be a purely national one. In general he is 
of opinion that 

“We must find ways and means to get into the mind of democracy—the con- 
trolling public opinion of these lands (France, Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, 
Great Britain and the United States)—the advice and the thought of men who 
know, in order that public opinion may require its translation into effective 
public action.” 

As regards the United States, after giving a vivid description of the 
evolution of the American Constitution, he points out in one of his 
lectures that it is the oldest unreformed Constitution in the world and 
that it is in need of reform. In this respect he refers to the obstacles 
in the way of ‘‘making American public opinion effective,” and 
specifically suggests that there should be a simplification and definition 
of the procedure for constitutional amendments and a modification 
of the procedure for making treaties and concerning foreign relations. 
He illustrates the urgent nature of the latter by the history of the ratifi- 
cation of the Protocol of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
which has been continually shelved in spite of the fact that public 
opinion has been and still remains overwhelmingly in favour of such 
action. He advocates a number of other reforms besides and points 
out the inequality at present existing between the negotiating parties 
to a Treaty with the United States, owing to the fact that a treaty 
only becomes formally operative at a later stage in the United States 
than in other countries. 

Of the many other points of special interest to a foreign observer 
it may suffice to mention the following. The author states that in 
the United States there is a kind of executive “‘ complex,” due to the 
earlier history of that country, and he considers that the effects of this 
complex are being felt now. He attributes the colossal public debts 
in the United States in part to an ingrained habit of borrowing, formed 
during the earlier period of expansion when vast unexplored regions 
and resources were at the disposal of the State. As regards the 
British Commonwealth, he points out in one address that by the Statute 
of Westminster the situation at law to-day, as between the members 
of the Commonwealth, does not materially differ from what it would 
have been had the famous Olive Branch petition of 1775 been granted. 

At page 388 the author, in referring to the destruction of actual 
wealth for the purpose of raising or maintaining prices, states that 
“‘ fortunately ways and means had now been found to distribute much 
of these to the needy throughout the land by various official agencies.”’ 
One would very much have liked to have had some further indication 
as to what those ways and means are and how they are working in 
practice. 

After reading these essays one cannot help thinking that it may well 
be that an international era of peace and prosperity will not be achieved 
until, in the words of Mr. Aldous Huxley, “‘ enlightened self-interest is 
somehow made as thrilling as unenlightened animal impulse,” and that 
these essays are certainly a step in that direction. 

GEORGE DE JANASZ. 


5*. A History oF BoLsHEvisM. By Arthur Rosenberg. Translated 
by I. F. D. Morrow. 1934. (London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. ix -+ 250 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

6. WHAT Marx Reatty MEANT. By G. D. H. Cole. 1934. 
(London; Gollancz, 8vo, 320 pp. 5s.) 
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7. UNTERGANG DES Marxismus. By F. O. H. Schultz. 1934. 
(Stuttgart: Engelhorn. 8vo. 371 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 


THE original German edition of Dr. Rosenberg’s History of 
Bolshevism was welcomed in the issue of International Affairs for 
January-February 1933, and it is only necessary to repeat this welcome 
now that it has appeared in an English translation by the practised 
hand of Mr. Morrow. This book is the first thorough and impartial 
answer to the frequently asked question: How far does the present 
régime in Russia represent the principles of Marxism and the intentions 
of its author? Dr. Rosenberg shows how Lenin built up the Bolshevik 
party on the slogan “ Back to Marx,” and traces the theoretical basis 
of the various disputes and “ deviations ’’ which have characterised 
Soviet domestic affairs during the past fifteen years. For any serious 
student of Russian history during these years, or anyone who can 
resist the temptation to dismiss these controversies as mere hair- 
splitting, Dr. Rosenberg’s work is invaluable. 


Dr. Rosenberg has given us a scholarly account of how Marxism is 
applied in Russia; Mr. Cole offers us an imaginative account of how 
Marxism might be applied in Great Britain. It is not so much a case 
of What Marx Really Meant as of What I think Marx would have said 
if he had been an Englishman living in 1934. Anyone is at liberty to 
speculate on this fascinating theme; but Mr. Cole’s book will be more 
useful to students of contemporary England, and particularly con- 
temporary English socialism, than to students of Marx. In all his 
formal writings, Marx strongly took the view that the overthrow of 
capitalism could only be achieved by force; but he is reported on 
one occasion as having admitted that “in certain countries ”’ (he 
instanced England, the United States and Holland) the victory of 
socialism might be achieved by constitutional means. Mr. Cole, 
though curiously enough he does not quote this admission, believes 
in this possibility of a “constitutional transition to Socialism ’’; but 
he apparently contemplates some fairly drastic tampering with the 
machine of government once the “ constitutional’’ majority for 
Socialism has been secured. The programme which he sets before the 
reader does not seem, Marx notwithstanding, to differ essentially from 
that of the Fabians before the War. 


The author of Untergang des Marxismus describes it as a “ con- 
fession of faith,” and addresses it to ‘‘ the millions who have not yet 
understood the meaning of history, who have not yet returned to the 
fatherland, who will not understand their task in life until they recognise 
Marxism as . . . a revolt against God and the measureless wonders 
of His creation.” It is a capable and well-written presentation of 
the gospel of Marx as Antichrist, which is sincerely believed in to-day 
by thousands of more or less intelligent Germans; and it is therefore 
an important book. As a study of Marx and Marxism it is, of course, 
negligible. After a brief review of Marx’s life, in which stress is laid 
on all the unlovely aspects of his character to the complete exclusion 
of his virtues, the writer traces the history of Marxism in Germany 
down to the eve of the Nazi revolution. He not unnaturally taunts 
the Social Democrats with their failure to stick to their international 
principles on the outbreak of war; but the whole blame for the defeat 
of Germany and for its consequences is, of course, laid at their door. 
Marxism is equally responsible for the decline of public and private 
U2 
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morality in the decade following the War. No opportunity is missed 
of emphasising Marx’s Jewish origin; but the author shows some 
embarrassment in his attitude to Lassalle, who, though far more 
essentially Jewish than Marx, was the real forerunner of National 
Socialism. An attempt is made throughout to maintain an ostensibly 
scientific standpoint, and direct propaganda is avoided. Herr Hitler's 
name does not occur in the book. JOHN HEATH. 


8*. PROPERTY AND PEACE. By H. N. Brailsford. 1934. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 327pp. 5s.) 

THE problems of international affairs are unintelligible without a 
general view of the social forces that operate upon all the relation- 
ships between human beings. But clearly one section of all these 
relationships may be selected for analysis, to form a framework for 
discussing peace and war. Mr. Brailsford, in Property and Peace, 
has selected the economic relationships of men in contemporary 
circumstances as his frame for the discussion of policy. But the 
policy with which he is concerned is not mainly “ foreign” or “ in- 
ternational ’’ policy; for he sees international problems as part of the 
general problem of the control of purchasing power by the private 
owners of industrial capital. He has written a brilliant and persuasive 
indictment of the effects of that control. He begins by analysing the 
“retreat ’’ of democracy and the advance of dictatorship, showing 
the obstacles placed in the way of democracy by the private control 
of capital, and the obsolescence of the old faith in the “invisible 
hand.” Then he introduces the spectre of war, which he connects 
with capital-owning through the conception of sovereignty and the 
inefficacy of the League system. A study of Empire under capital- 
owners, in India and Kenya, is followed by the conclusion that the 
Empire is chiefly ‘‘ Debt.”” This form of control is only another form 
of the pervasive influence of the private ownership of capital in pre- 
venting the use of the power to supply needs for the satisfaction of 
those in need. And after that indictment, Mr. Brailsford turns to 
“Order and Peace.” He is against the “class struggle ’’ as a plan 
for the removal of social evils, at any rate in the case of Great Britain. 
But he proposes radical changes in the traditional machine of govern- 
ment. The discussion here is somewhat outside the scope of inter- 
national policy. In its international aspect Mr. Brailsford proposes 
the establishment of a Federation of Socialist States; and on the 
basis of an agreement between a Socialist Great Britain and the present 
Soviet Government in Russia, he suggests certain points of European, 
Imperial and League policy. 

No doubt it is useful to have some general plan for the future state 
of the world under one’s eyes, before discussing the details of foreign 
policy from day to day. We in Great Britain suffer much more than 
the French from a dangerous empiricism in our dealings with other 
nations. We acquire a reputation for hypocrisy largely because we 
do not really connect in our own minds the very different and often 
contradictory actions of our Governments. But granted that a general 
view is useful, it seems doubtful whether Mr. Brailsford’s argument is 
conclusive. The analysis of the evils in the present situation omits 
the good which is also to be found in it. The League, for example, 
may be all that Mr. Brailsford says it is; and yet, to omit the influence 
of the League system upon diplomacy and the older conceptions of 
sovereignty is to limit the analysis of facts to those which are evil. 
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That again may be necessary for political enthusiasm. It seems that 
no political movement is powerful unless it turns a blind eye to what 
it cannot condemn. Thus Conservatives see clearly the evils of 
“agitation.” But for purposes of thought—which is perhaps a form 
of action somewhat under-estimated to-day—a social analysis must 
include some reference to the ‘“‘ good” which keeps together even an 
evil system. There is also another difficulty in accepting Mr. Brails- 
ford’sconclusion. If the League and the State system and the organisa- 
tion of industry are as bad as he says they are, it is difficult to believe 
that there is any hope at all for such incompetent and greedy fools as 
men. One cannot make a “ Socialist Federation ”’ out of such material. 
Again, war has been caused and is still threatened by other forces 
besides the ownership of capital. There is not only one villain in the 
piece. But that would suggest a doubt about the completeness of 
Mr. Brailsford’s analysis of evils; and such an analysis is in any case 
not enough to make the basis of a constructive policy. Possibly 
biological and educational changes may be among the causes of our 
present difficulties and also among the reasons for hope. The 
“‘ Capitalist System ” is too conventional a name to give due weight 
to the present supply of public services by local and central Govern- 
ment and to the recent improvement in some international organisa- 
tions for health. Even “ Sovereignty ” is not what it was. 
C. DELISLE BURNS. 


g*. A Way To SociaL Peace. By H. Wickham Steed. 1934. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. Crown 8vo. 148 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


In delivering the Halley Stewart lectures for 1933, Mr. Wickham 
Steed has sketched, out of his lifelong familiarity with them, the 
development of the Marxist doctrines in Europe, and the dangers 
with which they threaten social and international life. It is, as one 
would expect, a sane and balanced review of industrial conditions, 
which leads Mr. Steed on to his own remedy for suspicion and conflict 
between labour and capital. He finds it, not in the ordinary schemes 
of profit-sharing, but in a New Zealand model of employee partnership. 
His view, in a nutshell, is that capital is only one of the raw materials 
of industry and that labour, in Abraham Lincoln’s words, ‘‘ deserves 
much the higher consideration.”’ It would be well, therefore, he 
thinks, for employers to forestall trouble by giving their wage-earners 
not only an interest in their business, but also a share of representation 
in its control and management. MESTON. 


10o*, THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONALISM. A Study 
in International Relations through the Ages. By Norman 
agg 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 288 pp. 
Ios. 6d. 


Tuis book contains with some amplification the inaugural course 
of lectures of the Weizmann Chair of the International Law of Peace, 
given at Jerusalem University in 1932. Mr. Bentwich makes in his 
preface the following statements, and they fairly summarise his theme : 


“The attempt to formulate international law as a system of legal propositions, 
without taking account of the spirit which should inform them, has led to the 
present spectacle of statesmen and jurists multiplying conventions for preserving 
the peace without the will to peace or the understanding of peace between the 
peoples. The sanction of the law of nations must be either war or morality; 
and nations to-day, who have in agreement foresworn war, have not yet estab- 
lished the ethical foundation of their mutual relations.” 
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The author traces the relation of religion to the State, and the 
influence of religion on the relations between States, from pagan times 
to the present day. He writes lucidly and learnedly. His interpreta- 
tions of events, and his deductions from some of these (see his chapters 
on Religion and the New International Society, A League of Religions, 
and Conclusion), though they are not likely to meet with universal 
assent or to exert an influence proportionate to their sincerity, do not 
detract from the interest or value of his historical survey. This is 
traced in chapters on Judaism and the Nations; on Christianity from 
the origins to the Reformation, from the Reformation to the French 
Revolution, and from the French Revolution to 1918; on Islam; 
and on Indian and Far Eastern Religions. There are also two chapters, 
almost painful to read in the light of later events, on religious freedom 
till the Great War and since. 

The author dwells on ‘“‘ the part the Jewish people may play in 
the development of the moral basis of international law and inter- 
national relations’ because of ‘‘ two essential facts, the universality 
of the religion of Israel and the international dispersion of the 
Jews.” 

As good a reason is to be found in a statement which he makes 
elsewhere : ‘‘ The Jews may be regarded as a barometer of civilisation. 
Where they were persecuted or expelled, civilisation declined; where 
they gained liberty, it advanced.” RICHARD PYKE. 


11. Is DEMocRACY A FAILURE? By Ramsay Muir. 1934. (London: 
Lovat Dickson. 8vo. 36 pp. 6d.) 


THIS is, as one would expect, a well-written and suggestive pamphlet 
on a theme which has called forth much nonsense. Mr. Ramsay Muir 
quickly disposes of the claims of the new, or rather the old, despotism 
and then asks why democracy is not working satisfactorily. He 
suggests three answers: (1) that it is not producing the right kind 
of leadership; (2) that the electors are unduly apathetic; (3) that 
parliaments have too little effective work to do. By a process of 
analysis he arrives at the conclusion that proportional representation 
(on the transferable vote system, not that of Weimarian Germany) 
would meet all these difficulties. This is not the place in which to 
challenge this doctrine, which happens to fit in most conveniently 
with the electoral needs of the party to which the author belongs. 
It is enough to say that it is at least doubtful whether the form of 
Parliamentarism which would result from the adoption of Mr. Muir’s 
remedy would prove an adequate instrument of government in these 
days. His analysis does not go deep enough. A. Z. 


12*, DEMOCRACY AND A CHANGING CIVILISATION. By J. A. Hobson. 
1934. (London: John Lane. Crown 8vo. ix + 170 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Is the present eclipse of democracy due to its inability to cope 
with the political and economic emergencies of the day; or is the 
collapse permanent? Mr. Hobson sets out to answer this question, 
and soon diagnoses the whole trouble as being due to “ big business ”’ 
getting scared about its control of economic power. It is happy 
enough with a “ capitalist democracy ’’ (such as apparently prevails 


in England); but, wherever there is a risk of working-class control 
over industry, ‘‘ big business”” must protect the profiteer by the 
establishment of an oligarchy or a dictatorship. This theory leads 
Mr. Hobson into some strange inconsistencies; but he sails through 
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them into his promised land of a planned State economy, directed by a 
reformed House of Commons, and worked by officials, judges and 
magistrates who are drawn from the sons and daughters of the people. 
Simultaneously, there will be an international or federal Democracy, 
with mandates wisely allotted over the backward races. It is an 
eloquent little book, unfettered by any consideration of the machinery 
by which its ideals are to be reached or worked. MESTON. 


13*. LE ROLE INTELLECTUEL DE LA PRESSE. By S. Cano, H. de 
Jouvenel, etc. 1934. (Paris: Institut International de Co- 
operation Intellectuelle. 8vo. 228 pp. 18 /rs.) 

The International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation asked leading 
journalists of international repute how far they considered that the 
information normally given to the public through the Press tends to raise 
the general level of culture and knowledge, and what further steps in their 
opinion might be taken in that direction and to promote international 
understanding. The views of Mr. Kingsley Martin, M. Sanin Cano, 
M. Henry de Jouvenel, Mr. P. Scott Mowrer and Herr F. Sieburg on these 
questions are here published by the Institute. 


14*, NATIONALITES ET FEDERALISME. By Albert Masnata. 1933. 
(Paris: Payot. Sm. 8vo. 272 pp. 4 /rs.) 

An analysis of the causes of conflict between nations and the con- 
ditions under which they can live peaceably together. The author is 
convinced that, although conflict is inevitable, it is possible to establish 
a political equilibrium in which the forces hitherto making for conflict will 
change their form and give rise to “‘ peaceful cohabitation.” Federalism 
seems to him to be the means by which this political equilibrium may be 
attained, since it is “‘ une conception parfaitement réaliste, mais il n’exclut 
pas des vastes possibilités.”’ 


15*. DAS ARBEITSMATERIAL DES VOLKERBUNDES. Fiihrer durch seine 
Veréffentlichungen. By A. C. v. Breycha-Vauthier. 1934. 
(Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. 92 pp. Rm. 3.) 

A detailed index of the League of Nations official publications since 
its inception, together with information as to the scope of the League of 
Nations Library. 


16*, A NEw WORLD IN THE MAKING: An International Survey of the 
New Education. Edited by Wyatt Rawson. 1934. (London: 
New Education Fellowship. Demy 8vo. xi -+ 365 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

In August 1932 the N.E.F. held a conference at Nice, which was 
attended by 1800 delegates. The salient features of a number of the papers 
read at it have been skilfully woven by Mr. Rawson into a continuous 
argument as to how education can be adapted to the new world conditions. 
There are two particularly interesting chapters on an international language 
and the school teaching of internationalism. M. 


TREATIES AND LAW 


17*, JuDICIAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN RELATIONS, in particular of the 
Recognition of Foreign Powers. By Louis L. Jaffe. [Harvard 
Studies in Administrative Law, No. 6.] 1933. (Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press; London : Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
x + 278 pp. 15s.) 

READERS of this Journal must not be misled by the title of this 
book into thinking that it deals with foreign affairs or international 
law in general. The scope of the work is entirely different. It is a 
treatise on the functions of municipal courts, chiefly those of the United 
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States, in relation to certain subjects involving international relations. 
These are discussed in connection with prize, questions of sovereign 
immunity, questions of neutrality, interpretation of treaties, but above 
all under the head of recognition of foreign governments, to which 
the greater part of the book is devoted. 

The author shows great learning, and a philosophic approach 
which may be thought at times to be over-subtle. The book is, 
however, original and independent and contains a great deal of valuable 
material, from a number of different national sources, which enables 
the reader to make interesting comparisons as to the way the Courts 
of different countries deal with this kind of preblem. The author is 
critical of the narrow view of Courts generally in the matter of recog- 
nition, and what he considers their subserviency to the Executive in 
this respect. A. P. FAcuirt. 


18*. COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. By 
Helen May Cory. 1932. (New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xiii + 281 pp. 


22s.) 

THE scope of this book is defined by its title. It is not a general 
study of arbitration, but an historical account of the steps by which 
States have come to undertake, in advance, certain obligations to resort 
to arbitration for the settlement of their disputes, and an analytical 
discussion of the numerous types that such anticipatory obligations 
have taken. 

Perhaps the most interesting conclusion that emerges from Dr. 
Cory’s study is the superiority of the method of the “‘ compromissory ”’ 
clause over the general arbitration treaty. The compromissory clause 
is a provision in a particular treaty whereby the parties undertake 
to arbitrate disputes arising under that treaty, and Dr. Cory reckons 
that about three hundred post-War treaties (or about one in every ten) 
contain such a clause. The definite character of these obligations 
makes their acceptance easy, whereas the possible implications of even 
the most carefully drafted general treaty are so difficult to foresee that 
States, with a good deal of justification, either do not accept them at 
all or, more usually, accept them with reservations which make the 
obligation unreal. If we are to approximate to a general compulsory 
system, it will probably be by this method of gradual building up 
and not by any grandiose scheme. 

The book is a useful summary both of the history and of the present 
state of the question. It is concerned to describe the facts rather 
than to discuss the political difficulties that underlie the problem of 
compulsory arbitration. It is well documented and indexed. 

J. L. Brrervy. 


19*. THE INTERPRETATION OF TREATIES BY JUDICIAL TRIBUNALS. 
By Dr. Yi-Ting Chang. 1933. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; London: P. 5. King. 8vo. 196 pp. 14s.) 

In this volume Dr. Chang has examined the methods in which a 
number of judicial tribunals, particularly the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and certain Courts in the United States of 
America, have interpreted treaties. His general conclusion is one which 
I think will gain a widespread acceptance, namely, that we are moving 
away from the age when a limited number of rules of interpretation, 
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dangerously crystallised into a series of maxims, was supposed to 
exist from which a tribunal could take its choice, and that now 

“the function of the interpreter is simply to discover and ascertain, with the 
aid of various sources of evidence, the sense in which the contracting parties 
actually employed particular terms in a treaty.” 


There is much useful material in this book, but one would have 
wished that Dr. Chang had confined himself to one section of his 
subject and examined that more exhaustively rather than that he 
should have ranged over so wide a field. To the reviewer the chapters 
on the “ Admissibility of Preparatory Work” and “ Versions in 
Different Languages ” seem to call for a special mention. 

ARNOLD D. McNair. 


20*. FONTES JURIS GENTIUM (Viktor Bruns, ed.). Series B, Sectio 1, 
Tomus I, Pars 2, Fasc. 2. Digest of the Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the European States, 1856-1871. By A. N. Makarov and 
Ernst Schmitz. 1933. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. 


x + pp. 399-790. Rm. 26.) 

THIS volume is a continuation of Fasc. 1 which was reviewed in 
International Affairs for November 1933, p. 794, and it contains the 
Correspondence relating to Prize Law in its several divisions and to 
Jurisdiction of Prize Courts. At the end will be found several Indices 
and a General Survey arranged under the Titles of the States to which 
the documents reproduced are relevant. It is needless to say that the 
high standard is continued. W. A. B. 


21*, SERVITUDES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW: a study of rights in foreign 
territory. By F. A. Vali, Dr. Jur. (Budapest), Ph.D. (London). 
1933. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xv +254 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Dr. F. A. VALI’s monograph has grown out of a thesis approved for 
his degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of London. As he 
himself states in his preface, his book is an endeavour inductively and 
deductively to establish the character of international servitudes 
both in theory and in practice and the justification of their separate 
treatment or independent existence within the study of international 
law. 

In this endeavour the author divides his material into four parts. 
In the first part he deals with some preliminary topics, viz., sovereignty, 
so-called sovereign or fundamental rights, territorial sovereignty, and 
the restrictions thereof and the grouping of these territorial sovereign 
rights as “‘ absolute ” or “ real” rights in international law. 

Having thus set out the principles which form the foundation of his 
researches the author deals with the history and the problem of inter- 
national servitudes. The terminology is of German origin. Clauss 
traces the word servitudes to the Middle Ages when it was used in a 
treaty signed in 1281 between John, Knight of Lichtenstein, and the 
City of Speyer. According to Clauss, Vitrarius was the originator of 
the term servitus juris publict, and in those days and long after, “ the 
name was . . . nothing else than the terminological conclusion drawn 
from attempts . . . to introduce the private law term ‘servitude’ 
into public law.” 

Thus the confusion began which was kept up until late in the nine- 
teenth century and rendered the “‘ servitude ” of international law the 
traditional scapegoat of international jurisprudence. Dr. Vali admits 
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this, but does not see why the questions of terminology should involve 
those of substance. 

“It should be regarded as totally illogical to argue that a legal concept is 
wrong or non-existent because its name is a bad one or bears a different meaning 
in another branch of law ”’ (p. 44). 

“It should be made quite clear that an analogy to private law, if perhaps 
insufficient to substantiate the existence of a concept of international law, is 
certainly not a sufficient argument against its accuracy ” (p. 52). 

“The main point in separating ‘international servitudes ’ from other inter- 
state relations is the question of ‘ absoluteness’ or ‘ reality’ which is charac- 
teristic of the right enjoyed in foreign territory "’ (p. 50). 

This, according to the author is substantiated by the fact that the rights 
are negative and secondly territorial, viz. that they assume a territorial 
relevancy. 

“It is, therefore, not undervaluing the importance of deductive thought within 
the scope of international jurisprudence when the present work—in contrast to 
many others—undertakes to approach inductively the substance of those juristic 
relations which are to be separated from the other conventional relations of 
international law. The conclusions to be arrived at will be systematically 
grouped subsequently by deduction. Finally, the method of comparison will be 
used for further elucidating the concept, to prove the existence and nature of 
which is the fundamental task of this monograph ”’ (p. 56). 


In the third part, called “‘ The Practice of States,” which covers 
150 pages and forms the main part of the book, the author sets out and 
analyses the numerous instances in European and other international 
relationships which may be classified as servitudes. The list is ex- 
haustive and every instance is treated in the same methodical and 
critical manner in order to bring out the main characteristics of the 
concessions granted, viz. their independent negative character and 
territorial relevancy. 

In the fourth part of the book, which is called “‘ Inferences drawn 
from the practice of the States,” the author arrives at his main task of 
showing deductively the existence and character of international ser- 
vitudes. 

“ A right between two or more States relates to a certain territory, a territory 

foreign to the holder of the right. International law, regulating the conduct of 
States, may prescribe a certain conduct with reference to a certain territory. 
The ‘ territorial’ character of these relationships is pre-requisite to the existence 
of the concept of ‘international servitudes ’ and follows the different examples 
earlier propounded ”’ (p. 223). 
This is followed up by an analysis of the consequences of their territorial 
character, or real and absolute character which carries with it State 
responsibility and State succession as far as the grantor State is con- 
cerned, with a query whether such servitudes survive the outbreak of 
war between the grantor and grantee State. In the last chapter the 
author then deals with the creation and extinction of rights in foreign 
territory, their economic or military character and their positive and 
negative and quantitative and qualitative classifications. 

Dr. Vali has no doubt rendered a great service to the study of inter- 
national law by his lucid and critical exposition of the great number of 
queries attached to one of the most delicate and difficult international 
problems. He has courageously tackled the confusion created by the 
— terminology adopted by, and inherited from, the Middle 

ges. 

Whether it is wise in the face of such confusion to adhere to such 
terminology and to try to introduce an interpretation involving a set 
of rules which is entirely foreign and even antagonistic to the set of rules 
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attached to the same terminology used in another and older branch of 
law is questionable. It certainly maintains the source of confusion and 
does not simplify the matters dealt with nor their conception and 
understanding. W. R. Bisscuop. 


22. Die Hoover-DOKTRIN UND DIE HEILIGKEIT DER VERTRAGE. 
By Hermann Jahrreiss. 1933. (Leipzig: Noske. 8vo. 34 pp. 
Rm, 2.80.) 

THE author attacks the doctrine of validity of dictated treaties. 
He relies exclusively on post-War statements on that subject and does 
not refer to the fact that the German authors on International Law 
before and during the War did not as a rule question that validity 
(see f. 1. v. Liszt, Volkerrecht, 1918, p. 159). He refers to the fact that 
early in 1918 Germany made Russia sign a “ dictated” treaty— 
Brest-Litovsk—but points out that the Allies inserted a provision in 
the Versailles Treaty to annul “ les traités que l’Allemagne a imposés 

. & ses adversaires momentanément abattus.” He defines the 
‘‘ Hoover doctrine” as the rule that no profits (Gewinne), in particular 
no transfer of territory, as a consequence of a victorious war shall be 
recognised, even if based on a treaty following a war (p. 2). Any nation 
defeated in a war may one day have to invoke that rule (p. 32) and 
dispute the widely accepted doctrine of coactus tamen voluit (p. 16). 
The author’s argument is well presented. V. R. IDELSon. 


23. FOLKERETTEN I FREDSTID 0G KRIGSTID. ForSTE DEL: DE Nor- 
MALE RETSFORHOLD MELLEM STATER. ANDEN UDGAVE. By Axel 
Moller. 1933. (Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gads Forlar. 8vo. 366 
Pp.) 

TuIs is a new edition of the first part of the work on Public Inter- 
national Law by the Professor of International Law in Copenhagen 
University. It deals with the questions arising out of normal inter- 
course between nations. The second part—dealing with problems 
arising out of war —is promised by the author in the near future. 

An English translation of the first edition of the book was published 
in this country in 1931.1 The new edition brings up to date the record 
of international treaties and will be a useful text-book for the study 


of generally accepted doctrines of International Law. 
V. R. IDELson, 


24. DIE TECHNISCHEN FRAGEN DES KUSTENMEERS. By Dr. Fritz 
Miinch. 1934. (Kiel: Verlag des Instituts fiir Internationales 
Recht. 8vo. vili+ 187 pp. Rm. 7.50.) 

This short monograph contains a good statement of the technical 
questions connected with the delimitation of marginal seas, straits and 
enclosed waters. The questions discussed by the author provide a 
fertile field for conflicting opinions, and it was this divergence of views 
which was mainly responsible for the failure of the Codification Con- 
ference of 1930. Many nations still refuse to accede to the three-mile 
limit of territorial waters although, as explained by Sir Maurice Gwyer 
in his interesting address to the Conference, this limit is upheld by 
States owning 80 per cent. of the total world tonnage. It should be 
added that it represents, further, the minimum of territorial jurisdiction 
which nations are prepared to accept and, on this ground, its main- 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, May 1932, p. 426. 
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tenance accords better with that freedom of international communica- 
tions and commerce which seems so desirable at the present time. 
C. JoHN COLOMBOS. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


25*. THE STATE AND Economic LIFE: a Record of a Study Con- 
ference. 1934. (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation. London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. xviii + 422 pp. 
15s.) 

THE full title of this volume is “A Record of a Second Study 
Conference on the State and Economic Life held in London from 
May 29th to June 2nd, 1933, and organised by the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation i in collaboration with the British 
Coordinating Committee for International Studies.” It represents 
the fruits of the sixth study conference held under these distinguished 
auspices; if the preamble is somewhat awe-inspiring, the general 
reader—and, if we may judge by the popularity of serious Broadcasts, 
and assume that readers and listeners are substantially one class, 
general is synonymous with intelligent—need not be repelled; he will 
find in this record a discussion between experts, and often a vivacious 
discussion, of a whole series of questions which are daily agitating 
him as a citizen of his own country and of the world. The authorities 
responsible displayed considerable insight in choosing this particular 
subject for discussion some three years ago, and Providence supported 
them, in collaboration with some sixty odd Governments, in arranging 
that the World Economic Conference should open in London a week 
after the Study Conference was closed. 

The subject for discussion was so ramified that inevitably the 
Conference formed itself into two Committees: the first discussed 
“State Intervention in International Trade and International 
Finance,” and the second “ State Intervention in Private Economic 
Enterprise.”” With the World Conference looming just ahead the 
First Committee had problems of greater actuality to debate, and it 
was both natural and inevitable that they should have devoted most 
of their time to a discussion of tariffs and the practical problems which 
they create rather than to a consideration of the more philosophical 
implications of tariffs as a form of State intervention in economic 
life. In any case, it is a good thing that we should be reminded that 
tariffs ave an interference with normal economic processes, even if 
they are in general advocated and demanded by those who are probably 
violently opposed to any form of economic government which runs 
counter to their individualist propensities. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing and the most inescapable conclusion to be drawn from a reading 
of the discussion which took place on the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause, 
the Open Door Policy, Imperial Preference, and the Regulation of 
International Capital Movements, is that, given such wide divergences 
between students making a sincere effort to divest themselves of 
national prejudices and study their problems objectively in an inter- 
national spirit, it was inevitable that a conference of Governments, 
each fighting for its own hand, should completely fail to achieve any 
of the objects for which it was summoned. 

The discussions of the Second Committee on the Philosophical and 
Practical Aspects of State Intervention, on Liberalism versus Authori- 
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tarianism, and kindred subjects were perhaps more rarefied, but on a 
long view not less interesting. It must be stated frankly that they 
suffer from one defect; the Italian and the German participants in 
the Conference were all of one colour, and there is only one Italian 
voice and one German voice. There is no reason to suspect the 
intellectual honesty of the German speakers, but it detracts from 
the consideration which should be given to their views to know that 
if they had held diametrically opposed views they would not have 
dared to give expression to them. The British participants, who 
were not afraid to disagree foto c@lo both between themselves and 
with their Government, offer a refreshing contrast. 
A. MCFADYEAN. 


26*. LA LIQUIDATION FINANCIERE DE LA GUERRE ET LA RECON- 
STRUCTION EN EUROPE CENTRALE. By A. Antonucci. 1933. 
(Paris: Marcel Girard. Medium 8vo. 463 pp. 50 ffs.) 

27*, L’GUVRE DE LA RESTAURATION FINANCIERE SOUS LES AUSPICES 
DE LA SOCIETE DES Nations. By Dr. A. A. Poortenaar. 
1933. (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris. Royal 8vo. vii+ 171 pp. 
fi. 3-90.) 

M. ANTONUCCI complains that the limelight which played so long 
on German reparations has left in obscurity the far more complex 
financial problems of the Succession States. He sets out accordingly 
to tell the tale of the liquidation of the old Austrian Empire. His 
long association with the Reparations Commission gives him a mastery 
of the facts, though his marshalling of them is a little confused and 
difficult to follow; still, he brings out the essential stages. First came 
the complete collapse of Austria and Hungary after the War, and the 
measures taken for the relief of their distress. Then followed the 
attempt to fix reparations, which was defeated by the existence of the 
relief debts. This gave way to the proposal that the new States 
carved out of the old Empire should be saddled with “debts of 
liberation.” When this in turn proved impracticable, the whole 
business of giving effect to the financial clauses of the Peace Treaties 
became a matter almost of haphazard—at the best a matter of 
accommodation to rapidly changing circumstances. The partition of 
the public debt of the old Empire, the winding-up of the Imperial 
Bank, the reorganisation of the railway system, had to be carried on 
simultaneously with feeble efforts to cure the growing maladies of 
European finance; and so no real programme of reconstruction was 
ever tackled. Wisdom after the event is cheap, but M. Antonucci is 
probably right in his view that the Financial Commission of February 
191g had a unique opportunity of planning a new economic order for 
Europe, an opportunity which was lost when reparations were made 
to occupy the whole stage. Things are bad enough now; but M. Anto- 
nucci believes that they could yet be remedied by the establishment 
of a great central bank which would take over the external public 
debts of the Succession States, and arrange reasonable terms for their 
conversion and amortisation. 


Professor Poortenaar may not be so profound but he is clearer, 
and his canvas is not so crowded. He brings together, in a com- 
pendium which should be useful to all students of the subject, the 
measures of financial assistance arranged by the League of Nations 
for Austria, Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, Danzig and Estonia. He 
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describes the raising of the various loans, the conditions attached to 
them, the uses to which the money was put, the degrees of control 
imposed upon the debtor countries, and the causes for the recent 
defaults. It is an interesting story, documented with the protocols 
and points from the correspondence between the League and the 
governments concerned. A deserved compliment is paid to the 
Financial Committee of the League for its discretion in handling the 
different problems :—Austria, with the collapse of its monetary 
system and the physical misery into which it had sunk; Hungary, 
rich in its agriculture but unable to sell its produce; Greece, invaded 
by hordes of starving refugees; Bulgaria also flooded with immigrants 
whom she could not employ; Estonia and Danzig unable to switch 
over from being parts of great Empires to the position of independent 
States. In no case, as Dr. Poortenaar is careful to note, did the 
League intervene except at the request of the country affected, the 
measures taken being with its full concurrence and ratified subse- 
quently by its parliament. The point is emphasised by the withdrawal 
of the League in 1927 from assistance to Portugal, as soon as it was 
apparent that public opinion in that country was hostile to the project. 
In a final chapter there is a review of the agencies employed in 
safeguarding the administration of the loans. MESTON. 


28*, INTERNATIONAL AND INTERREGIONAL TRADE. By Bertil Ohlin. 
1933. (Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xviii 618 pp. 21s.) 


THIs is a comprehensive and important work on the fundamentals 
of international trade. Professor Ohlin claims to have abandoned 
the classical method of approach to this subject. It is possible, how- 
ever, that he exaggerates the difference in substance, as opposed to 
— of exposition, between his doctrines and those of the classical 
school. 

His main contribution is a simple and elegant demonstration how 
the course which trade tends to follow depends on the relative scarcity 
of the various ultimate agents of production in different countries. 
This demonstration takes the place of the “‘ law of comparative costs ”’ 
of the traditional exposition. Further, he shows that international 
specialisation is a particular case of industrial localisation. He has 
developed a theory of localisation which rests upon a great mass of 
most interesting pioneer work. 

The only section of this book which is a little unconvincing is that 
concerned with international capital movements. In particular, he 
maintains the proposition that an increase in the amount which a 
country lends abroad annually will not tend to turn the terms of trade 
against her; he argues strenuously to establish this proposition; but 
his arguments do not appear to me to be cogent. 

Professor Ohlin is rightly concerned to emphasise the mutual inter- 
dependence of all economic phenomena. In his zeal to do this he 
seems at times unduly reluctant to adopt the normal scientific pro- 
cedure of isolating the effects of a particular change for heuristic 
purposes, and thus unnecessarily blunts the edge of his own argu- 
ments. Further, as an essay in exposition the work would probably 
gain from considerable compression. 

None the less it is a most notable intellectual achievement and will 
probably remain a landmark in the history of the growth of this 
branch of knowledge. R. F. HARRop. 
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29. EssAyS ON MONETARY MANAGEMENT. By Jack Stafford. 1934. 
(London: P. S. King. 8vo. viii + 230 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs book is made up of three studies in pure monetary theory. 
The first, ‘ Income and Banking Policy,” is more or less of an intro- 
ductory nature and covers ground with which those in touch with 
recent developments in monetary theory will be familiar. Mr. Stafford 
sums up his line of argument by suggesting that the banking system 
can only influence economic activity ‘‘ by allowing entrepreneurs to 
obtain additional free resources, or, if that fails, by inducing factors 
to spend or invest a greater part of their income and making it possible 
for borrowers profitably to enlarge the flow of income.” This con- 
clusion is approached by way of an interesting analysis of the effects 
of open-market operations on the behaviour of entrepreneurs. 

The second essay, “‘The Relation of Banking Technique to 
Economic Equilibria,” advances much further into unknown territory. 
In particular, it raises a point of especial importance. The banking 
system maintains certain assets in fixed proportion against its liabilities 
during depression and prosperity alike. (The volume of advances, it 
is true, tends to fall during depression—but against the will of the 
banks.) The attempt to aim at a fixed standard of liquidity under all 
conditions is a mistake: it forces banks to follow the crowd in the 
scramble for liquidity instead of enabling them to stem the rush. 
When the public wants liquid assets, the banks should be content to 
exchange their liquid assets for less liquid assets, and vice versa. 

‘‘A most emphatic conclusion is that the criterion of what is desirable should 
not be the proportion that certain assets bear to certain liabilities, but the appro- 
priateness of the proportion to the socially important functions of the banking 
system. Besides the possible desirability of variations in the structure of assets, 
over short periods of time, alterations may be needful that are not transient to 
meet transient conditions, but permanent to suit permanent alterations in the 
services desired of the banking system.” 

The last—and longest—essay, on ‘‘ Central Banking Problems,” 
examines anew the old question of internal as against external stability, 
and reaches, perhaps a little too tentatively, the conclusion that we 
must make the best of both worlds, but it is going to be a difficult 
business. The discussion is very closely argued and cannot profitably 
be summarised. 

Mr. Stafford has written—quietly and unassumingly—a book of 
first-rate importance. Emphatically it is only for the expert, but for 
the expert it is indispensable. Mr. Stafford compels admiration for 
the intellectual integrity which has made him avoid every opportunity 
of being either spectacular or dogmatic, and for the high scholarship 
and balanced judgment which he has brought to his task. 

A. T. K. GRANT. 


30*. THE PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF FEDERAL FINANCE. By 
B. P. Adarkar. 1933. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. xviii 
+ 30I pp. 12s. 6d.) 

TuIs volume, which is introduced by a foreword from Sir Cecil 
Kisch, discusses the principles underlying the financial dispositions of 
Federal States in relation to the actual arrangements in force in the 
various existing Federations. As a matter of simplicity and con- 
venience, perhaps the ideal arrangement would be that the revenue 
required for Federal and Provincial needs should coincide with that 
derivable from those spheres of activity which were most appropriately 
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allotted to Federal and Provincial administration respectively. In 
practice, however, there are wide deviations from any such principle, 
and Mr. Adarkar shows with a wealth of illustration how various are 
the systems adopted in different Federal States, and how they have 
tackled the numerous connected problems. Mr. Adarkar’s book shows 
wide research and provides a comparative study of the financial 
systems of the principal Federal States. Individual chapters are 
devoted to the United States, Germany, Switzerland, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa; while space is also found for a discussion on 
the financial principles proposed under the pian for the introduction 
of Federation into India. The book contains much useful information 
not readily accessible, and should form a valuable addition to the 
library of students of political science and public finance. 
G. H. BAXTER. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


31*. AUS MEINEM DIPLOMATENLEBEN. By Karl Graf von Piickler. 
1934. (Schweidnitz: Heege Verlag. 8vo. 232 pp. Rm. 5.) 


CounT PUCKLER, now a veteran of seventy-five, has an interesting 
story to tell and he knows how to tell it. Starting his diplomatic 
career under the auspices of his uncle Prince Heinrich VII of Reuss, 
German Ambassador at Vienna, he served successively in Austria, 
Russia, Bavaria, Italy, England, Luxemburg and Stockholm. Devoted 
to music and a man of considerable charm, he was welcomed in every 
society and saw as much of the social as of the political life of the capitals 
of Europe. Among the portraits in his gallery are Prince Reuss; 
Aehrenthal, Lichnowsky and Mensdorff as young men; Witte, Giers, 
Iswolsky and Sazonoff among the Russians; Radolin and Eulenburg, 
Hatzfeldt and Eckardstein among the Germans. While carrying out 
his instructions to the best of his ability he formed ideas of his own in 
early life and holds them to this day. Germany, he argues again and 
again, should have made friends and remained friends with England. 
“T have always been convinced that after the making of the Franco- 
Russian alliance we had no alternative but to enter the English camp.” 
Attempts to win Russia were useless, and he chides Lichnowsky for 
his illusions on this point. Knowing Russia since 1886 he had realised 
not only her hostility to Germany but her weakness. The Germany 
of William II, he adds, was unfortunate in her statesmen. Biilow 
was distrusted abroad, was afraid of unpopularity at home, and let 
slip the golden opportunities of the Boer War. ‘‘ What a misfortune 
that the shaping of Anglo-German relations was in the hands of men 
such as Holstein, Tirpitz and Bilow!” Equally disastrous was 
Bethmann’s acceptance of the submarine policy, against his better 
judgment, which brought America into the War in 1917. The book 
is written without bitterness or aggressive self-righteousness, but its 
lesson is that Germany was in the main responsible for her misfortunes 
and defeat. G. P. Goocn. 


32. NATIONALISMUS UND DEMOKRATIE IM FRANKREICH DER DRITTEN 
REPUBLIK, 1871-1918. By Walter Frank. 1933. (Hamburg: 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 8vo. 652 pp. Rm. 12:50.) 


THis bulky volume, completed in January 1933, is born of the 
failure of the Hitler-Ludendorff Putsch in Munich in 1923 and of the 
reaction of the intervening years in Germany upon an intellectual, 
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a nationalist, and a fighter. The author, in reaction against the 
academic caste of liberal, rationalistic historians masquerading as 
“ objective ” scholars, found as his central tasks “‘ the problem of the 
reconciliation of the national spirit and the national policy, the problem 
of the duty of service (Wehrpflicht) to our history,” the necessity ‘‘ to 
believe in the leadership of the creative spirit.” For him “it is not 
true that there is any real knowledge without an impassioned inner 
experience. The only question is whether the scientific and artistic 
spirit is strong enough to master and give form to such impassioned 
experience.” Struck with the similarity of the Boulanger crisis and 
the Hitler-Ludendorff Putsch, as being examples of plebiscitary 
nationalism struggling against parliamentary democracy, the author 
devoted himself to two years’ study in Paris and to further study in 
Germany not only of the Boulanger movement but of its inner meaning 
as reflected throughout the course of the pre-War Third Republic— 
the idea of Cesarism and dictatorship, based on “‘ the active or passive 
consent of the broad masses,” as the one saviour of France from the 
corrupt demagogy of oligarchic electioneers and from the secret 
tyranny of high finance, with its international and overwhelmingly 
Jewish impress. With this mentality and with this aim Herr Frank 
proceeds to describe and analyse the Boulanger crisis, the Panama 
scandals, Drumont as the most assiduous exponent of anti-semitism, 
the Dreyfus case, Barrés as the pioneer leader of intellectual nationalism, 
and Maurras as the Mediterranean creator of the conception of order 
achieved through force and maintained through hereditary monarchy. 
(Dérouléde is not given a chapter to himself, but he appears promi- 
nently, of course, though very little in his réle of inspirer of a war of 
revenge.) A hundred-page introduction devoted to Gambetta depicts 
“the tragedy of democracy,” the failure of the one authoritarian, the 
one ruling man who during the first dozen years after Sedan might 
have saved France from parliamentary anarchy and corruption. 

The whole represents a very detailed, disproportionately lengthy, 
study of certain very important aspects of the history of the Third 
Republic. It is not an easy book to read, and the treatment of the 
Dreyfus case and of Maurras in particular might well have been 
bettered; in the one case if less space had been given to the non- 
essential details and more space to the development and varying 
texture of the Dreyfusard and anti-Dreyfusard views ; in the other case 
if the author had not confined himself almost exclusively to Maurras’s 
own writings and had not taken (though admittedly with good reasons) 
1918 as virtually his closing date. it should be emphasised that this 
six-hundred page volume is in no way a hasty work of propaganda ; 
on the contrary, there is much to be learnt from its presentation of 
the case against French democracy, and it is conspicuously free from 
any needless dragging in of Franco-German relations or of questions 
concerning the origins of the Great War. What should also be em- 
phasised, however, is that it is not a history of the Third Republic, but, 
in the author’s words, a “‘ history of anti-democratic nationalism from 
Boulanger to Maurras.” 

It remains to be noted that, although the great bulk of the book is 
based on the printed material available in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
the author has also worked in the archives of the Berlin Foreign Office, 
the Reichsarchiv, and the Prussian secret state archives. From these 
unprinted German sources no very material addition is made to what 
is already known through the Grosse Politik, but some interesting 
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complementary evidence is given, particularly in the chapter on 
Gambetta. A private letter of Bismarck to Hohenlohe, June 26th, 1877, 
provides yet another example of the former’s perpetual suspicions as to 
Gontaut-Biron’s intrigues with the court (pp. 633-4). Some new 
evidence is given as to the relations of Gambetta and Bismarck between 
1877 and 1882 (pp. 73-80, 94, 123): it remains highly improbable 
that there was any secret meeting between them. Waddington’s 
dislike and fear of Gambetta are pertinently illustrated on pp. 80 and 
go. A report of Biilow, then secretary in the Paris Embassy, gives a 
brilliantly incisive version of Gambetta’s ideas as to how to rule the 
French and of his first meeting with Gallifet (pp. 634-6). President 
Grévy’s well-known views on Alsace-Lorraine and on the future of France 
as a peaceful, industrial and commercial, bourgeois republic are well 
illustrated from private conversations (p. 99). There is an interesting 
report of Constans’s opinion (given, however, many years later) that 
had Boulanger been a ‘‘ homme d’action’’ instead of a ‘“‘ jouisseur”’ 
he could well have seized the Elysée on January 27th, 1889 (p. 223). 
On the Dreyfus case some new details are supplied from the Berlin 
archives, notably on pp. 376, 379 and 419. B. H. SuMNER. 


33. DER KAMPF EINER REPUBLIK: DIE AFFARE DREyYFUuS. By 
Wilhelm Herzog. 1933. (Zurich: Europa-Verlag. 8vo. 
982 pp.) 

ALTHOUGH Zola took pains to collect all the important documents 
which he could obtain about the Dreyfus Affair, and published the 
results in 1901, he declared that the whole truth was not yet known. 
So he called his book, La vérité en marche. Herr Herzog has now 
essayed to make a complete search of all available material, moved by 
a passion for humanity and justice. He states his point of view in the 
Einleitung: Twelve million young men killed in the World War, and 
—when all is said and done—civilised mankind remaining rather 
indifferent to their fate. And yet, only a generation before the World 
War, the whole of France was caught in a great passion; books and 
pamphlets and articles were poured forth ; money was spent like water ; 
families were divided and friends fought each other in duels; the 
Republic seemed to be torn in two, the structure of the State tottered— 
and all this simply to vindicate the innocence of a single man, one not 
sympathetic to the public, a keen militarist, the sort of man who in 
time of civil commotion would have shot down the public without 
compunction. And large numbers of the civilian public were moving 
heaven and earth to save him from his brother militarists ! 

Herr Herzog has done his work well. In this large volume of 
nearly a thousand pages he tells the whole story in great detail and with 
dramatic touch, liveliness and imagination. The work has value as a 
history of the Third Republic in the critical years at the end of the 
nineteenth century. It contains statistics, descriptions of numerous 
individuals, information about the French press, law-courts, military 
bureaux, Senate and Chamber. A very large number of reproductions 
of portraits and facsimiles of documents greatly add to the value of the 
book, remarkable for the tireless industry of the author as well as for 
his clear and lively style. R. B. Mowat. 


34. L’AMBASSADE DE RICHARD DE METTERNICH A Paris. Par 
Henri Salomon. 1931. (Paris: Firmin-Didot. 8vo. 312 pp.) 


In this work, based on the documents in the Vienna State archives, 
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M. Salomon skilfully narrates the career of the great Austrian Chan- 
cellor’s son, Richard, as ambassador in Paris from 1859 to 1871. He 
had already served at the then Austrian Legation in Paris from 1850 
to 1856 and was therefore exceptionally well acquainted with the 
politics and personages of the Second Empire. The personal friend- 
ship which united Metternich and his lively wife, Pauline, to Napoleon 
III and still more to the Empress Eugénie was, as M. Salomon shows, 
not without its influence upon the course of events. It is possible to 
disagree with M. Salomon’s interpretation of certain matters. Never- 
theless, his lucid narrative is a distinct contribution to the voluminous 
literature on Napoleon III’s reign. His apt quotations from Metter- 
nich’s dispatches throw fresh light at times upon several episodes in 
those eventful twelve years. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


35. THE WAR FOR THE LAND IN IRELAND. By Brian O’Neill. 1933. 
(London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 201 pp.; tables. 5s.) 


TuIs book, written by a member of the youthful Communist move- 
ment in Ireland, is an able statement, from the point of view of the 
extreme Left, of the case for the plaintiff in the historic Irish issue of 
Tenant versus Landlord. It was once said that Parnell used the Land 
League engine to pull the Home Rule train, and this use of the Irish 
peasants’ land hunger still persists as the main motive power in Irish 
politics. Mr. De Valera has used it to obtain office, for it was un- 
doubtedly his promise to retain the land annuities which was the 
primary cause of his return to power. And, taking a leaf out of his 
book, the Communist party propose to use the small working farmer 
as the spear-head of their attack. The facts are simple. Holdings 
in the Free State over 100 acres constitute over one-third of the total 
farm land, while the 7947 holdings over 200 acres own more land than 
all the 259,662 holdings at the other end of the scale put together—the 
holdings of the men who own between one and fifteen acres. The 
virtual stoppage of emigration to America has intensified and aggra- 
vated the problem, and upon these small farmers the world economic 
crisis—and now the tariff war with England—have descended with 
crushing force. Mr. O’Neill contends, with considerable truth, that 
the middle-class element, which has nearly always controlled Irish 
nationalist policy, has consistently betrayed and side-tracked these 
small working farmers, and that the present Government is, in this 
respect, no better than its predecessors. In accordance with the 
teachings of his party, he maintains that the only way out of the present 
condition of things is by breaking through the fabric of the existing 
system by as radical an inroad on private property rights as was 
advocated by Fintan Lalor, the Irish peasant patriot philosopher, in 
1848. He maintains with Marx that English policy has made Ireland 
“a sheep-walk and a cattle pasture for England,” to be retained as a 
war base and a source of food supplies. In his view the present 
economic war between England and Ireland is only an expression of 
the deepening world economic crisis which it has merely sharpened and 
accelerated in the Free State. The way out for the large farmer is the 
squeezing out of the small farms, combined with an onslaught on the 
wages and conditions of the labourers. Nor, he contends, will small 
peasant proprietorship solve the problem, because the small farmer is 
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shut out from all hopes of technical progress, and, even if he could eke 
out a miserable existence, what is to happen to his children? They 
cannot emigrate now, and, if the small farms are subdivided, what 
becomes of the ‘‘ economic holding’’? So, the only solution left is 
the collective State farming of the Soviet Republics, and “‘ the achieve- 
ments of Soviet agriculture point the road for the working farmers of 
Ireland,” for whom there can be no way out under capitalism. No 
tinkering with wheat schemes, home milling, cattle subsidies or tariffs, 
as under the De Valera Government, will, in his view, solve the problem, 
for they avoid the fundamentals, which are the forcible overthrow of 
capitalist imperialism and the establishment of the Irish Workers’ 
and Working Farmers’ Republic. How is this to be done? Mr. 
O’Neill believes, probably quite rightly, that the small farmers cannot 
work out their own political salvation. It can only be done, he thinks, 
by the industrial proletariat, directed, of course, by the Communist 
Party. Apart from the fact that the industrial proletariat in the Free 
State is a relatively small body, Mr. O’Neill has overlooked or ignored 
two great forces which first have to be vanquished before his schemes 
could be accomplished, namely, the conservative individualism of the 
Irish farmer, and the Catholic Church in Ireland, which will fight to 
the death against any Communistic movement. In Ireland religion 
is a living and powerful force, as it was not in Russia. These forces 
make it virtually impossible for such a policy as Mr. O’Neill proposes 
to be successful under present conditions. His book is, however, a 
valuable history of the Irish land war from a point of view too fre- 
quently forgotten by both historians and politicians. It suggests to 
one’s mind that if and when Mr. De Valera obtains an Irish Republic 
his troubles will only have begun. Joun J. Horcan. 


36. THE LIFE oF JOHN REDMOND. By Denis Gwynn. 1932. 
(London: Harrap. 8vo. 611 pp. 25s.) 


It is still too soon to attempt any estimate of the place John 
Redmond will occupy in Irish history. All that is certain is that his 
personal rectitude and political sincerity will cause his figure to stand 
out among men of lesser stature. At the time of his death his life- 
work was in ruins. Yet the historian in the future may possibly decide 
that John Redmond did more than Parnell for the cause of Irish 
independence. The great value of Mr. Denis Gwynn’s able biography 
is that it enables its readers to penetrate the veil that hid much in 
Irish political life from the gaze of the crowd. He sets Redmond’s 
figure in its right perspective against the background of wire-pulling 
and political intrigue. The extracts here given from Redmond’s 
correspondence and memoranda are of great interest and importance 
for any historian of modern Irish history. His was a lonely and tragic 
figure. Has there ever been an Irish leader of whom the same might 
not be said with equal truth ? I. F. D. M. 


37. INGHILTERRA D’OcGI. By Carlo Giglio. 1934. (Milan: Cedam. 
8vo. 183 pp. Livre 15.) 

Tus is a book covering in rather the same way very much the 
same ground as André Siegfried’s best-seller, La Crise Britannique. 
From the English sub-title, ‘‘ England To-day,” it might be supposed 
that it too has been, or is to be published in English; but nothing to 
this effect is contained in the Preface. 
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; Signor Giglio divides his book into an economic and a political 
F section. In the first, the change in British economic conditions since 
t pre-War years is simply and straightforwardly analysed. Owing to 
3 high costs of production, over-valuation of sterling, “‘ self-sufficiency ”’ 
efforts in other countries, etc., British industry had been severely 
f strained, but was to some extent recovering in 1929 when the economic 
) blizzard upset the balance. Signor Giglio thinks that may really have 
been fortunate, as the recovery in 1929 had been too partial and 
casual. In 1932 a new and more deliberate economic improvement 
was discernible. British industry, accused (says Signor Giglio) of 
being conservative and incapable of effect towards self-adaptation, 
in that year accomplished an astonishing transformation : the British 
Industries Fair of 1933 was a revelation. Examining, in the next 
chapters, the basic and other industries, the author refuses to regard 
their problems as insoluble. His recommendation is, on the whole, 
more attention to home markets. He praises our social legislation, 
! and concludes the economic section of the book by describing the evolu- 
tion, through Marketing Boards and other semi-State organs, of a 
. British planned economy agreeable to Mussolinian enthusiasts. 

) In the political section, Signor Giglio represents the problems of 
| the Empire as not more insoluble than the home economic problems. 
He writes with authority on Anglo-Italian relations. The two nations 
are joint guarantors of the Locarno Treaty; and the author considers 
the likelihood of their future partnership in war, when Great Britain 
(he maintains) would rely upon Italy to hold open the Mediterranean 
line of communications with the East. But to secure Italian friend- 
: ship we are exhorted to “‘ desist from excessive egoism ” and to back 
up Italian aims in Arabia, Abyssinia, the Holy Land, Tanganyika and 
Egypt. The author keeps his sharpest expressions to describe the 
British hostility to Italian culture in Malta. 

But Signor Giglio is not so sure of our orderly political development 
in the years ahead as he is of the favourable conditions for British 
prosperity if we succeed in avoiding political conflict or confusion. 
He was enormously impressed by the Oxford Union’s anti-war vote, 
and by similar demonstrations of student pacifism at the London 
School of Economics. He is hopeful, but not certain, that the “ nega- 
tive forces ” among the youth of the country will somehow be absorbed 
and transformed in our political life. But he is not sure that they will 
not first succeed in dominating it. C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


38*. PROBLEMS OF A SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT. By Sir Stafford Cripps 
and others. 1933. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 286 pp. 5s.) 


THESE lectures to the Socialist League give a fairly coherent out- 
line of the main features of an immediate Socialist policy, though in 
each case space is too short to allow of evidence in support of state- 
ments or of answers to all the objections, or even of doubts, that are 
raised by the proposals. The book is particularly useful for comparison 
with Socialist policy in other countries and with methods advocated 
or used to achieve a policy—Fascist or Communist—strongly opposed 
by a minority in the State. Mr. Brailsford’s lecture on a Socialist 
Foreign Policy is important for the international student, not because 
the Labour Party is likely to adopt his point of view of foreign policy, 
but because his experience and ability make his criticisms and con- 
clusions worth attention, however provocative. H. C. 
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39. British ForEIGN PoLicy FROM 1815 TO 1933. By William 
Edwards, M.A. 1934. (London: Methuen. 8vo. xiii + 226 
PP. 5s-) 

Mr. Edwards summarises British Foreign Policy in rather more than 
200 pages. There is no attempt at synthesis and the result is not inspiring. 
The list of authorities includes books of little merit and omits indispensable 
ones. Sir Eyre Crowe is described as ‘‘ the British Ambassador in Paris” 

in 1914. Cc. K. W. 


40. INDIAN LABOUR IN Rancoon. By E. J. L. Andrew. 1934. 
(London : Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxxiii + 300 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


CONSIDERABLE public attention has been directed towards the 
problems arising out of the migration of Indian labourers to foreign 
countries, whilst the numerically, and in other respects, also, more 
important problem of long-distance migration within the Indian 
Empire has tended to be almost completely ignored. Until the publica- 
tion of Mr. Andrew’s most illuminating study of Indian Labour in 
Rangoon, there was practically no literature on this particular subject, 
whilst in Burma itself there appears to be a remarkable absence of 
interest in provision for the welfare of the many thousands of Indian 
immigrant labourers. No less than 1} million souls have been added 
by this means to the population of Burma during the last twenty 
years, whilst there has been an annual average immigration of nearly 
300,000 Indian labourers, and an annual average net immigration of 
57,000. The bulk of the immigrants pass through (and many remain 
to work in) Rangoon, which is therefore the great centre of the various 
social evils and problems necessarily connected with the large-scale 
migration of labourers with a low standard of life. 

Mr. Andrew has unique qualifications for his task, on account both 
of his official experience (as Assistant Protector of Immigrants and 
Emigrants, Rangoon) and of his special interest in the subject, which 
dates from 1910. He has undertaken special inquiries and investiga- 
tions, from time to time, which have resulted in the collection of 
valuable new data with regard to indebtedness, the prices of necessities, 
diets and family budgets. In his book he presents a full and clear 
picture, reinforced by statistical and other appendices, of the whole 
problem, including a description and analysis of the nature and extent 
of Indian migration, the various types and classes of labour involved, 
the maistry system of recruitment and control of labour, and of the 
housing, diet and standard of life of the labourers. 

It is amazing how little has been done to remedy the serious evils 
involved. Conditions during the voyage are disgraceful, and housing 
and sanitation in Rangoon deplorable. Hence the “‘ physical, mental 
and moral health of the labouring population of Rangoon is being 
endangered,” whilst money is made by the unprincipled landlords, 
and maistries, out of the ignorant and defenceless labourers. Above all, 
the maistry system stands condemned. It leads to the systematic 
and widespread exploitation of the unfortunate immigrants, who 
seldom actually receive more than 35 per cent.—5o per cent. of the wages 
nominally paid. 

Mr. Andrew not only sets forth clearly the full facts of the situation, 
but also makes most valuable and practical suggestions for reform. 
It is to be hoped that the Burmese authorities will read, mark, 
learn, and pass (and enforce) the requisite legislation. 
VERA ANSTEY. 
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41*. THE PEOPLING oF AUSTRALIA: Further Studies. By various 
authors. [Pacific Relations Series.) 1933. (Melbourne University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 6s. 6d.) 

THIS present volume is in continuation of the studies entitled 
The Peopling of Australia which was published in 1928. As in the case 
of so many other excellent pieces of work, this present series of studies 
was made possible by the generosity of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
The contributors are all men prominent in economic and _ legal 
studies in Australia, and historical data as to past immigration and 
immigration policy, the dynamics of capital import and the material 
equipment of a growing community, state policy, food supply, market- 
ing problems and the like, are all examined in this volume. We have 
here, in fact, not only a valuable contribution to the vital history of 
Australia, but also a contribution to the study of population problems 
in general. J. A. COATMAN. 


42*, INDIA’s FOREIGN TRADE SINCE 1870. By Parimal Ray. 1934. 
(London : Routledge. 8vo. xviii + 300 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Ray divides his work into three parts. The first shows that 
the period after 1870 constituted a new era in the history of Indian 
trade, whilst Part II presents a general view of the growth of Indian 
trade up to 1929. Part III is devoted to a detailed analysis of the 
influence exerted by changes in the currency system on the course of 
foreign trade. Valuable tables and diagrams illustrate the text 
throughout. 

The first two parts are mainly descriptive, consisting of an analysis 
and explanation of the trade figures. Here Mr. Ray provides new 
details, rather than any novel interpretation of the facts. He avoids 
theoretical discussion, even with regard to tariff policy—a subject to 
which he accords incidental reference only, no full description of the 
actual policy pursued being given. In the absence of full discussion 
it is perhaps a pity that phrases should be used that imply judgments 
as to the effects of tariffs, judgments, moreover, which appear to be 
contradictory.1 On the whole, however, the reader will find in these 
pages a full and useful account of trade developments, whilst the 
introduction of international comparisons is illuminating. 

Part III is undoubtedly the most novel and valuable part of the 
book. Mr. Ray is primarily concerned to test the validity of the 
widely-held view that the course of exchange has “ an extraordinary 
degree of potency for shaping the course of trade.’ He depends al- 
most entirely upon the inductive method : 7.e. he attempts to correlate 
trade statistics with changes in currency and exchange, with the object 
of tracing the influence of the latter upon the former. Such an in- 
vestigation was certainly worth while, and the results—although 
almost entirely negative—are interesting. For instance, in dealing 
with the period 1873 to 1893 he shows that there is ‘‘ no exact traceable 
connection from year to year between exchange and exports,” and 
argues that there is “no foundation in fact for the contention that 
falling exchange stimulates exports and discourages imports.” His 
final conclusions with regard to this period agree closely with those of 
the Herschell Committee, 7.e. that there is no basis for the contention 
that in India custom is so strong that price and wage adjustments are 
prevented, and that, in fact, the currency and exchange factor counted 
for very much less than was generally supposed. 

1 See, for instance, pp. 50, 57, 59, 60 and 125, 
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In dealing with more recent periods he admits that “ wild fluctu- 
ations’ in exchange added to the difficulties of the times, for instance 
during the post-War period, but contends that trade figures show that 
over a long period “the effect of currency and exchange dis- 
turbance . . . was completely obliterated over trade as a whole.” 

Mr. Ray’s careful analysis certainly tends to show that the effects 
on Indian trade of the currency and exchange factor have been ex- 
aggerated, and his book should do much to dissipate erroneous ideas on 
that subject. But does not he go too far in the opposite direction? 
The reader is left with the impression that currency and exchange have 
had almost no effect upon Indian trade. The absence of positive 
correlation surely cannot be taken as conclusive proof. One tendency 
may manifest itself as a force counteracting other tendencies, and 
this is all that is claimed when assertions are made about the effects on 
trade of changes in currency and exchange. Moreover, Mr. Ray’s 
theoretical position is not clear. For instance, in discussing the 
fixing of the rupee ratio at 15s. 6d. he definitely states that trade 
expansion would have been hindered had the ratio been too high, but 
adds that “‘ it is sufficient unto the purpose of our argument here that 
there has been since 1926-7 a steady growth in our foreign trade. 
It may, however, be argued .. . that the expansion of our trade 
would have been greater still if the exchange were not pegged at an 
artificially higher ratio. Such assertions, which have nothing but a 
speculative interest, we need not at all deal with.” 

Mr. Ray’s book was written before the present depression began, 
and no attempt has been made to bring it up-to-date, apart from a 
postscript, too short to deal adequately with the present situation. 

VERA ANSTEY. 


43*. CHILD MARRIAGE: The Indian Minotaur—An Object-Lesson 
from the Past to the Future. By Eleanor F. Rathbone. 1934. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. Sm. 8vo. 138 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

The writer summarises the main facts concerning child marriage, its 


effects, the efforts made to end it and their results, and makes specific 
proposals for remedying the situation. 


44. A SHorT HIisTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By R. B. Mowat. 
1933- (London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 305 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


45*. IMPERIAL PREFERENCE FOR INDIA: the Ottawa Agreement 
Examined. By D. R. Gadgil. 1932. (Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, Poona. Medium 8vo. iv + 66 pp. 
Re. I.) 


This is an attack upon the Ottawa Agreement so far as it affects India. 
The argument is that India has no desire on sentimental grounds to enter 
a closed imperial system, and can look for no advantage on economic 
grounds. On the contrary, Imperial Preference on India’s imports will 
mean raising the price of articles which are consumed by the poorest 
classes and which are largely of non-British origin; while Imperial Pre- 
ference cannot help, nor can Empire competition harm, a full half of 
India’s exports. Tea is almost the only important industry which will 
benefit ; and Mr. Gadgilcontends that Ottawa sacrificed both India’s interest 
and her bargaining position with the rest of the world. He develops his 
case with moderation and considerable force. M. 


46*. Tue INDIA WE Saw. By the Hon. Edward Cadogan. 1933. 
(London: John Murray. Crown 8vo. 310 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


A side-light on the history of the Simon Commission, tinged with very 
natural resentment at the manner in which they were treated in India 
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and cold-shouldered in England. In spite of the hooliganism which he 
experienced, Mr. Cadogan returned “ with an abiding affection for India 
and its peoples,” but with a conviction that the conflicting interests in 
India are incapable of being reconciled by any constitution that the wit 
of man can devise. It is to be hoped that the Joint Committee are not 
coming to the same conclusion. M. 


EUROPE 


47*. DER REVISIONSKAMPF UM Europa: Die Krise des Vélkerbundes. 
By Dr. jur. Hermann Jahrreiss. 1934. (Leipzig: Robert 
Noske. 8vo. 41 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 


TuHIs is a short pamphlet; of 41 pages, 11 are taken up with re- 
prints of documents—the Japanese and German notifications of with- 
drawal from the League, and the appeals of Herr Hitler and the 
German Government to the German people in October 1933—but it 
is well worth reading as an expression of the vehemence and, one is 
tempted to add, the confusion of contemporary thought in Germany. 

The earlier part of the pamphlet consists of a violent attack on 
the Versailles Treaty and on the League as the offspring of the Treaty, 
leading up to a demand for change. But it is not easy to disentangle 
what exactly are the practical changes proposed. Do they go beyond 
the acceptance of the German claim to recognition of a right to equality 
of armament, whether immediate or gradually acquired? In the 
later pages the tone is more moderate. The new European order 
must be an order of peace and must be brought into being peaceably 
(p. 25). ‘‘ The Nations must mutually respect each other; no one 
nation must claim for itself what it is not ready to give to others” 
(p. 26). “‘ Great patience is needed” (p. 29). Is then an understand- 
ing quite hopeless? Must emotion always rule events? Cannot we 
find a few chemically-minded statesmen, or at any rate a few who will 
leave their feelings with their overcoats in the cloak-room and bring 
only their reason into the Conference? J. FIiscHER WILLIAMS. 


48*. I was A GERMAN. By Ernst Toller. 1934. (London: John 
Lane. 8vo. 294 pp. 5s.) 

49*. THE TRAGEDY OF A NATION: GERMANY IQI4-1933. By Prince 
Hubertus Loewenstein. 1934. (London: Faber and Faber. 
8vo. viii + 373 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

50. FRANCE-ALLEMAGNE (1918-1934). By Fernand de Brinon. 1934. 
(Paris: Grasset. 8vo, 272 pp. 15 /rs.) 

51. NAziI_ GERMANY MEANS War.: By Leland Stowe. 1933. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 97 pp. 2s.) 

52*. DIE DEUTSCHE WENDE IN Europa. By Max Clauss. 1933. 
(Munich: Callwey. 8vo. 238 pp. Rm. 5.50.) 

53*. DEUTSCHE GESCHICHTE, 1918-1933. By G. Schultze-Pfaelzer. 
1933. (Berlin: Stollberg. 8vo. 375 pp.) 


THESE six works run in pairs—two are by distinguished exiles 
from the new Germany and are concerned partly with recent history 
but more fundamentally with spiritual attitudes, two are by foreign 
journalists seeking to explain the significance of Hitlerism to their 
respective publics, two by German nationalists providing historical 
justification of the new régime. 

Both Herr Ernst Toller’s book and that of Prince Hubertus Loewen- 
stein are moving protests on behalf of spiritual and political liberty 
against a régime based on a belief in the efficacy of force, and both 
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expose, in different ways, the reason for the weakness of liberal institu- 
tions in post-War Germany. Herr Toller’s story of the Bavarian 
Soviet Republic gives a picture of such futile confusion amongst the 
Left-wing forces in Germany just after the War that the effect would 
be comic but for the depth of the issues at stake and for the ghastly 
story of the repressive measures taken by the Reich. The telegram sent 
by Noske, the Social-Democrat War Minister (p. 248), when all was over, 
to the General commanding in Bavaria, explains much of the failure 
of the Weimar régime. ‘‘I am extremely pleased with the discreet 
and wholly successful way in which you have conducted operations 
in Munich... .” The Left-wing Socialists could hardly be expected 
to understand the “ discretion ’’ of a General who allowed his officers 
and men to kill fellow-citizens without trial, or the pleasure of a 
Social-Democrat Minister in the fact. But Herr Toller’s story, apart 
from the interest of his personal experiences, makes clearer the im- 
portance of Bavaria as the rallying-ground of the forces opposed to 
the Weimar régime. 


Whilst it is Herr Toller’s realism which impresses, Prince Loewen- 
stein is interesting as a Republican Romantic, declaring a faith in 
freedom and justice for all no less profound than the faith in instinct, 
discipline and national organisation of his Nazi opponents. He ex- 
plains the fall of the Weimar Republic by analysing the weakness 
of its supporters, and several of his chapters, e.g. those on the Reichs- 
banner (Chap. IV) and on “ The Battle of the Marne of the Weimar 
Republic,” in which he deals with the overthrow of the Prussian 
Ministry by Herr von Papen in 1932, contain valuable historical 
material. His analysis of the Nazi movement, whilst frankly an- 
tagonistic, contains much acute observation and criticism. But it 
is his essentially religious faith in a ‘‘ Coming Reich ” of justice and 
freedom, rather than his often acute analysis of political phenomena, 
which gives his book not only interest and coherence but especial 
significance, though it is difficult to refrain from wondering whether 
the ‘‘ German Legion” of which he writes in his last chapter has an 
effective existence in reality. 


M. Fernand de Brinon’s book, France-Allemagne (1918-1934), 
consists in part of articles published in the Journal des Débats and in 
Information, and is a plea that his countrymen should make a serious 
attempt to understand the German point of view. The book is both 
a history in brief of Franco-German relations since the War and an 
attempt to explain the attitude of German statesmen and great in- 
dustrialists by means of a series of interviews with such men as Maxi- 
milian Harden, Rathenau, Stresemann, Stinnes and Thyssen and, 
in the last year, with Hitler himself. Throughout the tone is that of 
pleading, if not special pleading, for a particular point of view, and the 
German leaders, in their reported remarks, roar so much like sucking 
doves that it is doubtful whether M. de Brinon would not have made 
his propaganda more effective if he had shown something of the other 
side of Hitlerism to his readers. 


That other side is clearly and effectively presented by Mr. Leland 
Stowe, the Paris representative of the New York Herald Tribune, in 
his Nazi Germany means War. It is the product of “two months of 
unremitting journalistic inquiry,” and the result, as the title shows, 
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is entirely hostile. Read in conjunction with M. de Brinon’s book 
the two works cancel out, but Mr. Stowe has undoubtedly made a 
stronger case for his point of view, for he has collected and marshalled 
with great skill much evidence of the essentially militarist character 
of the Hitler movement. There are, happily, some considerations 
of the side of a peaceful development with which Mr. Stowe does not 
deal, e.g. the danger to dictators themselves of making war, and the 
very real and deep-seated fear of Communism as its inevitable result. 
But it cannot be denied that Mr. Stowe gives good ground for at least 
a reasoned pessimism about thé European future. 


Die deutsche Wende in Europa, by Max Clauss, is, like Dr. Schultze- 
Pfaelzer’s revised version of his earlier book, historical in method, 
but takes a wider sweep than the years 1918-1933, to which Dr. 
Schultze-Pfaelzer confines his narrative. The author is a strong 
Nationalist, and his theme is in the main the history of the forces 
which, culminating finally in the National-Socialist movement, have 
made for unity against particularism in Germany since the Treaty 
of Vienna. The book has its special note in the reiterated hostility 
to the growth of urban population in relation to the countryside and 
contains much solid statistical information of value. Particularly 
well done is the description of the Stresemann era and the breakdown 
of the policy of fulfilment from 1929. Both Herr Clauss’ book and 
that of Dr. Schultze-Pfaelzer—though this is written more in the style 
of a chronicle—contain much useful information, but neither can 
pretend to do justice to the political opponents of the authors. 

E. J. PASSANT. 


54*. HITLER OVER Europe? By Ermst Henri. 1934. (London: 
Dent. 8vo. viii+ 307 pp. 5s.) 

55*. Wuy I tert GERMANY. By a German Jewish Scientist. Trans. 
by M. Goldsmith. 1934. (London: Dent. 8vo. 214 pp. 
6s.) 

THERE are plenty of good reasons for anonymity or pseudonymity 
on the part of writers about Germany to-day; and the Nazi régime, 
having created these reasons, cannot complain if it is subjected to 
anonymous attacks. But where an author is obliged to withhold 
not merely his name, but every clue to his status and movements, 
so that no possibility exists of judging how far his statements can be 
accepted as first-hand evidence, the reader necessarily finds himself 
in a position of some embarrassment. . 

This is particularly acute in the case of the brilliantly written and 
provocative Hitler over Europe? Its main thesis is that Hitlerism is 
the product not of Herr Hitler’s eloquence, or of indignation with the 
Treaty of Versailles, or of disgust at the failure and corruption of 
democracy, but of the Ruhr coal and steel group of which Herr Thyssen 
is the directing spirit. Herr Thyssen and his friends, seeing their 
enterprises threatened with ruin under the old régime, brought into 
being the present order which is now “ enslaving ’’ the working class 
for their benefit. Moreover, Herr Thyssen, unlike the rival Wolff 
group which stood for an agreement with the French heavy industries 
of Lorraine, stands for a pan-German policy of control by Germany 
of European industry, which finds expression in the grandiose plans 
of Herr Rosenberg. These are the realities behind the showy fagade 
presented by Herr Hitler with his “‘legitimism”’ (¢.e. his desire for 
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formal correctness and legal continuity), General Goering with his 
“ Bonapartism,”’ and Herr Goebbels with his “‘ Messianic Fascism ”’ 
(of whom the first and the third will one day combine against the 
second). The author completes his lurid picture of German policy, _ 
domestic and foreign, with a chapter on surreptitious Communist 
activity. But here even he is obliged to admit a large element of 
conjecture, and cannot give us any very precise information. 

What value then are we to attach to M. “ Henri’s”’ revelations 
and judgments? The publishers tell us that he is “a German.” 
Otherwise one would have been inclined to assume that his pseudonym 
at least gave a clue to his nationality; for there is in his book much 
of the French clarity, the French capacity for rapid generalisation, 
the French desire to treat every phenomenon as the logical consequence 
of some other phenomenon or group of phenomena, and finally the 
French reluctance to recognise the existence of imponderable factors. 
When one escapes from his cleverness and his dogmatism, one quickly 
becomes conscious of certain gaps in his perception. In England he 
is satisfied to attribute the omission of anti-Semitism from the pro- 
gramme of British Fascism to the fact that the latter needs the “ big 
Jewish bourgeoisie’ as its backer against liberalism. In Germany, 
he ignores entirely that quasi-religious, quasi-paranoiac fervour which 
seems to many the principal driving-force of Hitlerism. One feels 
that, while he has written brilliantly on some of the forces at work in 
present-day Germany, there are others which are quite outside his 
ken. And one would feel happier about some of his extremely dog- 
matic statements if one could know more about his qualifications. 


Why I Left Germany, on the other hand, loses nothing by its 
anonymity. The writer is a German Jew, a professional man, who 
escaped personal molestation (perhaps because his features were 
sufficiently ‘‘ Aryan” to escape immediate recognition), but left 
Germany with his family a few months after the inauguration of the 
Hitler régime to escape from a situation which had become spiritually 
and intellectually intolerable. He makes no generalisations and 
draws no conclusions, and is content to describe the situation, as it 
affected Jews in general and himself in particular, from the summer 
of 1932 to the summer of 1933. The important landmarks—the 
assumption by Herr Hitler of the Chancellorship, the burning of the 
Reichstag, the anti-Jewish boycott of April ist—are vividly described, 
and the whole narrative is most effective and convincing in its modera- 
tion. The last incident noted is the burning of the books—an event 
which, though devoid of the horror of much that had gone before, 
did perhaps more than any other single action to provoke the con- 
temptuous disgust of Western Europe. The sincerity and simplicity 
of this book make it one of the most damning indictments which has 
yet appeared of the fundamentally uncivilised character of the present 
régime in Germany. JouN HEATH. 


56*. THE NEw CHURCH AND THE NEW GERMANY: a Study of Church 
and State. By Charles S. Macfarland. 1934. (New York and 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii+ 209 pp. Ios.) 

Mr. MACFARLAND, unmistakably an American, was well qualified 


when he undertook the investigations on the spot which form the 
contents of this book. By frequent visits to Germany he had formed 
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friendships, acquired knowledge of Old Germany, and opened doors, 
which facilitated his carrying out in three crowded weeks interviews 
with many of the leaders in both Church and State, including Hitler 
himself, and in collecting authorised statements of the views of the 
different parties. If industry and the interviewer’s art could have 
produced a book worthy of its sub-title, “A Study of Church and 
State,’ Mr. Macfarland would have succeeded. Yet this book fails 
to deserve such a title. The failure, however, is not due to the artist, 
but to the intractable material. Neither New Church nor New 
Germany is yet solidified. 

If not ‘‘ A Study of Church and State,” the book is a vade-mecum 
of material gathered from all sources out of which one day such a 
study may be constructed. It begins with an Introduction which 
logically should have formed the Conclusion, for in it the author gives 
his own inferences and judgments more clearly than in his records 
of interviews. Placed first it may cause the reader to think that Mr. 
Macfarland entered on his task with preconceived ideas if not prejudices 
brought from the New World. This is not true, at any rate so far 
as the politics of New Germany are concerned. 

“‘ National Socialism,” writes Mr. Macfarland, ‘‘ aims at the estab- 
lishment of a totalitarian state into the Gleichschaltung (unification, 
harmonising) of which every social institution, educational, cultural, 
industrial, is to be assimilated.” He accepts New Germany’s National 
Socialism, records how almost in a night the political parties dissolved, 
and sets himself to deal with the Evangelical Church’s resistance— 
not to union of the churches, but to their assimilation into National 
Socialism. This is worked out in chapters on the Aryan Problem, 
the New Evangelical Church, the Roman Catholic Concordat, the 
Conflicting Parties, the Youth Movement, etc. 

Hitler, head and shoulders above his lieutenants, and Karl Barth, 
among the Churchmen, impressed him most as possessing personality 
and conviction combined with sanity. ‘‘ This volume,” says the 
writer, ‘‘is not a photograph of the scene—the objects did not stand 
still enough for that. . . . I think it is a fair free-hand drawing.” 
The reader will agree, but wish that he could cross-examine those who 
were interviewed. Joun LovE Morrow. 








































57*. THE Hour oF Decision. Part One: Germany and World- 
Historical Revolution. ByOswaldSpengler. 1934. (New York: 
Knopf; London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. xvi-+ 230 + xiii pp. 
8s. 6d.) 


“‘ BARBARISM,” says Spengler, “is that which I call strong, race, 
the eternal warlike in the type of the beast-of-prey man.” The hope 
of the world is in barbarism: and the Germans, being “the least 
exhausted of the white world,” are likely to be most efficient as ‘‘ beasts 
of prey.” They have apparently been keeping themselves in reserve 
for that great future, by having only comparatively small quarrels 
since 1500. We are living in “ momentous times.” The coloured 
races are taking up the sword. The white races are in a bad way. 
Fragments of Roman and other history are put in to make Spengler’s 
excitement sound learned. The “‘ economic’ functions of the State, 
undertaken in the nineteenth century, were “signs of decay ”’— 
perhaps because Spengler has never been able to understand them. 
The whole book is a confused noise about terrible battles to come; 
but Spengler shows no sign of ever having travelled a mile from a 
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German village. The real world is quite unlike the mass of clouds on 
his horizon. C. DELISLE BurRNs. 


58*. REVOLTE UND REVOLUTION: Der Weg zur Freiheit. By Pro- 
fessor Georg Decker. [Probleme des Sozialismus: Sozialdemo- 
kratische Schriftenrethe, Nr.7.] 1934. (Karlsbad: Verlagsanstalt 
“Graphia.” 8vo. 37 pp. 90 pf.) 

The author was a Professor in Germany and was imprisoned and 


subsequently expelled for his Marxist opinions. He analyses the psycho- 
logical reasons for the Nazi Revolution. 


59*. DEUTSCHLANDS GLEICHBERECHTIGUNG ALS RECHTSPROBLEM. By 
Viktor Bruns. [Schriften der Akademie fiir Deutsches Recht, 
Nr. 3.] 1934. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. 35 pp. 
Rm. I.) 


The author is the Director of the Institut fiir auslandisches 6ffentliches 
Recht und Vdélkerrecht, and the editor of the Fontes Juris Gentium. 
This pamphlet contains a lecture delivered at the Akademie fiir Deutsches 
Recht on November 5th, 1933. 


60*. DEUTSCHE CHRISTEN: Unser Bekennen und Wollen. [Schriften- 
veihe der Deutschen Christen in Bayern, Heft 1.] By Dr. 
Ernst Daum. 1934. (Leipzig: Sieben-Stufen-Verlag. 8vo. 
66 pp. Rm. 1.20.) 


The author, a Bavarian pastor, outlines the tenets of the German 
Christians, especially in relation to Bavaria. 


61*. DER FASCHISMUS UND DIE INTELLEKTUELLEN: Untergang des 
Deutschen Geistes. Von Landgerichtsdirektor * , *. [Pro- 
bleme des Sozialismus : Sozialdemokratische Schriftenrethe, Nr. 6.] 
1934. (Karlsbad: Verlagsanstalt “‘Graphia.” 8vo. 30 pp. 
90 pf.) 

The author is a former German legal official. He attacks the Fascist 
view of life as being inimical to free development of thought. 


62*. Die ENTSTEHUNGSGESCHICHTE DES SAARSTATUTS. By Dr. jur. 
Kurt Groten. 1934. (Saarlouis: Hansen Verlasgesellschaft. 
8vo. 35 pp.) 

The author, a lawyer in the Saar Territory, sets out from the German 
point of view the genesis of the Saar Statute at the Peace Conference, 
in an introduction of 14 pages, to which are annexed the relevant docu- 
ments : the original draft of April 9th, 1919; the amendments of April roth ; 
correspondence between the German Delegation and the Allied Powers; 
the German observations of May 29th on the Saar section of the Peace 
Treaty and the reply of the Allied and Associated Powers of June 16th, 1919. 

S. A. H. 


63*. FRANKREICH UND SEIN GOLD. By S. Wolff. 1933. (Frank- 
furt: Societatsverlag. 8vo. 249 pp. Rm. 3.80.) 


AN interesting and readable description of French finance and 
economic policy in recent years. Mr. Wolff was for many years 
Assistant Correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung in Paris. He 
traces the growth of French financial power and shows how the accumu- 
lation of gold which played so large a part in the world crisis was 
rendered inevitable by the unwillingness of small capitalists to invest 
the nation’s economic surplus abroad. Thus the Bank of France 
became a gigantic peasant’s stocking in which wealth which might 
have fructified was hoarded and sterilised. Mr. Wolff has a good 
deal to say about the very inadequate financial and monetary machine ; 
Paris can never be a serious rival to London. But somehow or other 
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French wealth must be made available to the world. The author 
sees salvation in a Franco-German economic understanding in which 
France should supply the capital and Germany the industry for 
European reconstruction. The idea used to be popular in German 
liberal circles: to-day its realisation seems further off than ever. 

H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


64*. EDOUARD BENES, ou la renaissance d’un peuple. By Fritz Weil. 
1934. (Paris: R.A. Corréa. Crown 8vo. 266 pp. 15 /rs.) 

A critical study of Dr. Bene, “‘ the pocket Bismarck,” with the history 
of his country as a background. The writer is a Bohemian German, 
who gives little credit to President Masaryk and his disciples for the 
marvel they have wrought in recreating Bohemia. Otherwise the essay 
is reasonably fair and judicious; though its bias is strongly against the 
distrust of Germany and the affection for France which characterise the 
foreign policy of Czechoslovakia. M. 


65*. DER BURGERKRIEG IN OESTERREICH: eine Darstellung von 
nee : s 
Mitkampfern und Augenzeugen. By Julius Deutsch. 1934. 
(Karlsbad: Verlagsanstalt ‘‘Graphia.”” 8vo. 100 pp.) 

Dr. Julius Deutsch was the first Minister for War in the Austrian 
Republic, and the founder and leader of the Schutzbund. He had to 
flee from Austria during the recent revolution, and here gives an account 
of the civil war and the events leading up to it. 


66*. DIE WEHRPOLITISCHE LAGE OESTERREICHS. By Otto Gallian. 
1933. (Graz: Leykam-Verlag. 8vo. 55 pp.) 

AN interesting little essay, written from a strongly German nationalist 
point of view. If the author’s bias be kept in mind (and it is not 
easily lost sight of) his cynically realistic, but very shrewd and lucid, 
analysis of French and Italian policy in the Danube valley is very 
well worth reading. He concludes that the only possible policy for 
Austria is one of close rapprochement with Germany. He goes on to 
argue that in case of war either the Italian-Hungarian or the Yugo- 
slav-Czechoslovak group, or both, would certainly invade Austria. 
A guarantee of neutrality by the League would be worthless. In this 
respect also Austria’s safety lies in a rapprochement with Germany, 
and in expanding her military forces. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


67*. LIBERALISMO E FASCISMO NEL MEZZOGIORNO D'ITALIA. By 
Gaetano Zingali. 2 vols. 1934. (Milan: Treves. Lire 40.) 

TuIs work has been awarded an official “‘ crown”’ by the Royal 
Academy of Italy. The author, with a great array of statistics and 
of quotations, seeks to demonstrate that the Fascist Government, and 
it alone, has tackled the problem of the South of Italy. In the first 
volume he discusses the differentiation of the South from the North 
and the Centre. The scanty and uncertain rainfall is the climatic 
factor, to which he attributes much importance. The alleged ‘‘ anthro- 
pological ” factor (an inferior racial stock in the South) he examines 
only to dismiss. The conditions of property ownership are next 
examined. The South is commonly said to suffer from a régime of 
great properties possessed by absentee owners. The author, however, 
shows that Sardinia, where there are few or no great properties, is 
much less advanced in agriculture than Sicily. ‘‘ Moral factors ’’ are 
dealt with in a confused chapter, after which the author examines 
the political factor, that is to say, the advantages and disadvantages 
caused to the different parts of Italy by legislation since 1860. The 
work of the various governments is reviewed, and many pages are 
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devoted to blackening the record of Francesco Nitti, accused of having 
first of all excited the Southerners by an exaggeration of the injustice 
done to them by legislation conceived in the interest of the North, 
and then having excelled in accentuating the injustice when he became 
Prime Minister. The general drift of the accusations of injustice has 
always been that protection for the industries of the North had weighed 
on the production costs of agriculture in the South. The author 
finds this to have been the case not so much at the outset of Italian 
unity, but particularly in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The establishment of war industries, stimulated by every possible 
device, in the North of Italy, added to the disparity between the two, 
which was, perhaps (says Signor Zingali, concluding his first volume) 
at the maximum at the end of the Liberal régime in 1922. 

The second volume is devoted to showing that during ten years 
of Fascist régime this process was rapidly reversed. A duty on imported 
grain has redounded to the benefit of the South, agricultural credit 
has been developed, an attempt was made (1922-1925) to reduce 
those duties on imports specially onerous to the Southerners (though 
in the ‘“‘ economic blizzard ”’ that measure of relief had to be reversed), 
and the deflationist monetary policy assisted the South rather than 
the North. The examination of material benefits conferred by the 
State upon the different parts of the country during the last ten years 
(schools, police stations, post offices, cemeteries, railways, waterworks) 
is pursued through many pages of statistics, similarly that of the 
indices of wealth (bank advances, savings, expenditure on lotteries, 
tobacco, goods carried on railways and ships, etc.) and of health 
(mortality, diseases, physical stature) ; to the net conclusion that the 
Fascist Government has unmistakably taken less from the South 
and given more to it than to the other regions of Italy. 

Seeing that Fascism was a Northern movement, and that the 
movement had very little footing south of Rome until it became 
identified with the Government, the South may have had reason to 
dislike its advent; and many of the best known Southerners in Italian 
public life have been steady opponents of Fascism (Croce, Amendola— 
and of course Salvemini and Nitti). But an authoritarian Government 
vowed to strong and sweeping action was in point of fact more likely 
to be successful in a field where the needs were obvious and primitive 
than where they were complex and subtle. Probably it is true, as 
Signor Zingali sets out to show, that Fascism in these ten years has 
favoured, on balance, the territory of the former kingdom of Naples. 

C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


68. EvenTI Economici. By Alberto de’ Stefani. 1934. (Bologna: 
Zanichelli. 8vo. 310 pp. 15 lire.) 


In this volume Mussolini’s first Finance Minister has collected a 
number of his articles and speeches of the year 1933, referring to the 
structure of the Corporative State as further elaborated during the 
year; the economic policy of Great Britain and the United States; the 
problem of currency stabilisation; and the modification of economic 
doctrine in the light of political and philosophical developments in 
recent years. The Corporative State is represented as a work of genius 
in which complete (though not static) form is given to the modern urge 
towards collective enterprise. The efforts of other countries, especially 
our own, are given kindly consideration, but on the whole our agricul- 
tural marketing schemes and the like are classed as “‘ pseudo-corpora- 
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tive’ essays, regarding the success of which the author is highly 
sceptical. (In an article in the Corriere in May 1934 he is rather more 
respectful towards Mr. Elliot, influenced possibly by the eulogies of the 
British Marketing Schemes written by Odon Por in some of the chief 
Fascist reviews.) 

In international economic politics, Signor de’ Stefani sees this 
country and the United States as fascinated by a false doctrine of which 
Mr. Keynes is the chief spokesman. “ Reflation’’—the attempt to 
regain a lost equilibrium not by cutting costs to correspondence with 
money incomes, but by raising money incomes to meet costs—is con- 
temptuously dismissed: just why the attempt should be futile the 
author does not seem to explain. In the final article of the series, 
Professor de’ Stefani attempts to reduce economics to its proper place 
as a system of generalisations from changing experience. The essay 
reveals how the anti-naturalistic thought of Benedetto Croce continues 
to live in the minds of the older Fascist generation—disciples whom 
he repudiates and who repudiate him, but who are none the less cer- 
tainly, in thought and style, his disciples. C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


69*. ScCRITTI E DiscorsI DI BENITO MussoLini. Edizione Definitiva. 
1934. (Milan: Hoepli. 15 live each volume.) 

70*. II. LA RIVOLUTIONE FAscisTa (23 Marzo 1919-28 Ottobre 1922.) 
VIII. Scritt1 E Discorsi dal 1932 al 1934. 


VotumEs I and VII of this official edition of Signor Mussolini’s 
writings and speeches have already been reviewed in this Journal; ? 
of these two new volumes, the first brings the beginning of the series up to 
the March on Rome, while the second one brings it up to the end of last 
year. It is promised that those for the intervening years will be 
published very shortly. 

No two books could show a more interesting contrast and develop- 
ment inaman. In the first Signor Mussolini is the leader of a revolu- 
tion and a polemical—a very polemical—journalist ; in the second he 
is a statesman with eleven years of experience and responsibility for 
the internal affairs of his country behind him. Included in the 1934 
volume is Signor Mussolini’s article from the Italian Encyclopedia on 
“ The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism,” with some extremely 
valuable notes that were omitted from the English translation of the 
article. MURIEL CURREY. 


71*, UnpicI ANNI. By Kathleen Martin Romolo. 1934. (Milan: 
Marangoni. 8vo. 15 lire.) 


The Contessa Kathleen Romolo has hit upon an extremely interesting 
method of telling the story of the eleven years of Fascist rule in Italy. 
Choosing the salient passages from the speeches of Signor Mussolini, she 
has added the necessary connecting links to make the narrative complete. 
She begins with a short introductory chapter composed of extracts from 
Signor Mussolini’s writings and speeches after he was drummed out of the 
Socialist Party, and then passes on to the years of the revolution—1919 
to 1922. With the appointment of Signor Mussolini as Prime Minister the 
main subject of the book begins and review of the policy and achievements 
of Fascism is made by Signor Mussolini himself. The extracts have been 
carefully chosen to cover every phase, and there is a useful subject index 
so that it is possible to find immediately Signor Mussolini’s views on any 
question. MuRIEL CurRREY. 


1 International Affairs, March-April, 1934, p. 293. 
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72*, DANUBE ET ADRIATIQUE. By G. Demorgny. 1933. (Paris: 
Domat-Montchrestien. 8vo. ix + 336 pp. 50/fs.) 

THE author of this important work on the post-War history of the 
Succession States was formerly Secretary-General of the European 
Commission of the Danube. He is therefore in a position to speak with 
authority onhissubject. He does so, writing with the impersonal brevity 
of official memoranda. He begins with a sketch of conditions before 
Ig1g. Part II is devoted to the working of the new order arising from 
the Peace Treaties (seen very much through French spectacles), and 
especially to Italian policy in S.E. Europe, the constant interference of 
the Great Powers with the States of Central Europe being one of the 
reasons why a Danubian Federation has so far been impossible. Part 
III is concerned with the efforts made towards a European Federation ; 
and Part IV to the Four-Power Pact as a more modest and effective 
alternative. The author clearly wrote before our present phase of 
discouragement began last year. 

The second half of the book consists of valuable chapters on the 
commercial and financial difficulties of the Succession States. 

In his opening pages the author asks why the Danube, which is 
eminently fitted to be an international highway, should, in 1933, have 
only one vessel afloat on every 84 kilometres of itslength. The whole 
book is an answer to that question; but the answer is summarised in 
the statements that Europe lives in a condition of economic war, that 
salvation lay in Wilson’s thirteenth point concerning the economic 
interdependence of States, but that America led the way in the 
narrowest economic egoism and the world has followed her lead to 
disaster. 

It would have been well had the author given his references for more 
of the numerous quotations which he prints. Less important, but 
somewhat irritating, is his French indifference to the correct spelling 
of non-French names. The following spellings occur—Cheso (for 
Cherso), Premada (for Premuda), Storza (for Sforza), Weackam Steed, 
Staionevitch (for Stanojevitch), Solvemini (for Salvemini), Philips 
(for Phipps), Sir John Simons. And there are others, as well as casual 
misstatements of dates and figures. R. G. D. LAFFAN. 


73*. LAGRECE ACTUELLE. 1933. (Athens: Editions dela Direction 
de la Presse au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. 8vo. 295 pp. 
Dr. 100.) 

THE Warden of New College once said at Geneva that “ the statistics 
of South Eastern Europe are like the figures of Herodotos: they must 
be received with caution.” With this reservation and with the know- 
ledge that this is an official publication intended for propaganda, the 
reader may glean much information from this account of contemporary 
Greece, illustrated by numerous coloured diagrams and photographs. 
The census of 1928 notoriously understated the population owing to 
the reluctance of many to fillin their census papers; consequently, that 
of Greater Athens, including the Pirzeus, the two Phalera, and the 
suburbs is about a million, or nearly one-sixth of that of Greece, while 
astyphilia yearly attracts more people to the cities. Since the ex- 
change of populations the racial minorities are small, and Hellenism 
since 1923 has gained intensively what it has lost in extension. The 
political chapter is impartial, but gives rather the theory than the 
practice; e.g. it says that since 1930 women of thirty who can read 
and write may vote at municipal elections, but omits to mention that 
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few exercise their right. That on education shows that the Univer- 
sities of Athens and Salonika have respectively 6,535 and 1,150 students 
of both sexes; there is a concise account of the work of the Academy 
and the foreign Archeological Schools, but Perachora is omitted from 
the British excavations and the Museum at Corinth should be added to 
the American benefactions to Greece. Literature, the drama, music 
and the Press are described, but the Patris is absent from the list of the 
nineteen Athenian dailies. The chapter on hygiene does not mention 
Dr. Norman White, nor the Society for the Protection of Animals. 
The munificence of the rich Greeks, notably Mme. Venizelos, is noted. 
Since the acquisition of Macedonia and Thrace, tobacco, not currants, 
is the largest export, with the result that Kavalla has become a great 
port with a Communist mayor, and that Germany is one of Greece’s 
best customers. German governesses are more numerous than English, 
and German propaganda is active, while the British do nothing. There 
are no lectures on English literature at the Athens University, whereas 
the Italian Institute has eminent lecturers on art and letters. The 
section on communications proves the decline of railway, as compared 
with motor traffic; since it was written, the railway to Laurion has 
been closed. Athens is now a centre of aviation, through which two 
British, two Italian, one French and one Dutch line pass, while there 
are local air services thence to Salonika, Joannina, and—since this 
book was published—Drama. The roads have been much improved, 
but the pavement and lighting of Athens are unworthy of its centenary 
as the capital of Greece. We are told that ‘‘ 67-42 per cent. of the 
Greek foreign debts, public and private, are due to England.” The 
refugees’ settlement is recapitulated, and the great public works for 
the drainage of Macedonia and the water-supply of Athens described ; 
but the reservoir which now supplies the capital with abundant baths 
is not ‘“ on the site of the battle of Marathon ”’ or near it. One of the 
Athenian “ palace hotels ’’ quoted has now become the Italian Legation. 
A few slips should be rectified in the forthcoming German edition; the 
Gennadeion was opened in 1926, Bikelas was alive after 1892, the name 
of the director of the Italian School is mis-spelt (pp. 39, 49, 55). The 
volume is a serviceable book of reference, all the more so as the “‘ prac- 
tical hints” of ‘‘ Baedeker,” last published in 1909, when Greece had 
no motor-cars, no railway communication with “ Europe,” no “ new” 
provinces, and a very different scale of prices, have about the value of 
Strabo or Pausanias. WILLIAM MILLER. 


US.S.R. 


74*. Russ1A REPORTED, 1921-1933. By Walter Duranty. 1934. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 384 pp. 5s.) 


LIKE his former colleague, Herr Paul Scheffer, Mr. Duranty has 
collected, or had collected for him, in book form a number of the more 
important articles written by him during his long sojourn as a journalist 
in Moscow. Mr. Duranty established at an early date an attitude of 
balanced and sympathetic criticism towards the Soviet Government, 
which was rarer ten years ago than it has since become, and soon won 
for himself an outstanding position among the few English and American 
correspondents resident there. His articles are well worth re-reading 
and, curiously enough, it is the oldest of them which emerge most 
triumphantly from this severe test ; for events move so fast in Russia 
that they can now be read not as journalism but as history. It is a 
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fascinating exercise to take the (not too satisfactory) index and trace 
the emergence of ideas or people who have since become famous. Thus 
Stalin is first mentioned during Lenin’s illness in January 1923 as “ little 
known abroad, but one of the most remarkable men in Russia and 
perhaps the most influential figure here to-day.”” The word Kulak 
is not recorded till 1928, though it is mentioned in an article of that 
year that in 1924 and 1925 “ M. Trotsky conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign for the suppression of the Kulak, that is, the capitalist influence 
in the villages ’—a confirmation of the charge often made by Trotsky- 
ites that all that Stalin afterwards did was to steal Trotsky’s thunder. 
A more curious impression is made by an article of 1922 recording the 
creation of the G.P.U. It begins, “‘ Civil liberty is the next great con- 
cession to be made by the Soviet Government,’’ and hails the new 
corps as its first instalment! The best observers sometimes go sadly 


astray, but not all have the courage to confess it twelve years later. 
JoHN HEATH. 


75*. REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION. By Joseph Stalin. 
1934. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 74 pp. Is.) 

It is useful to have so prompt a translation of the Report made by 
Stalin to the Seventeenth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party last 
January (though it is a piece of bad editing that the date is nowhere 
given). It was an uneventful Congress; for, as Stalin himself points 
out, the “ deviations’ within the party which occupied so much 
attention a few years ago have now completely disappeared. The 
foreign reader will find most interest in the short section on international 
affairs, in which, though play is still made with Mr. Churchill’s less 
fortunate obiter dicta, there is a new and welcome note of conciliation 
all round. JOHN HEATH. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


76*, CHINA’S GEOGRAPHIC FOUNDATIONS : a Survey of the Land and its 
People. By George Babcock Cressey, Ph.D. 1934. (New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 8vo. xvii + 
430 pp. 24s.) 

It ismany years since the late Sir Archibald Little wrote his well- 
known work on The Far East for the ‘‘ Regions of the World Series.’’ 
It contains many admirable descriptive chapters which have a per- 
manent value in geographical literature, but conditions have so greatly 
changed and so much more is now known about the region that a scien- 
tific geography of China, coordinating the results of research in different 
fields, was greatly needed. Mr. Cressey, who was for several years on 
the staff of the University of Shanghai, has carefully prepared himself 
for the task by systematic travel and investigation in various parts of 
China, and has been in very close touch with most of the organisations 
which have been engaged in active research alike in the domain of the 
physical and the social sciences. His work has been actively encouraged 
and subsidised by the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Social 
Science Research Council of the United States, and the result is a 
well-balanced, scholarly and comprehensive geographical study of 
modern China, which is likely to be the standard work on the subject 
in English for a long time to come. 

The standpoint of the author is essentially that geography is the 
investigation of the earth as the home of man, of the relationship and 
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interaction between human societies and their physical environment and 
of ‘‘how far man may use in better and fuller ways Nature’s gifts and 
overcome her obstacles and limitations.” Thus his work, while primar- 
ily intended for professional students of geography, should be of real 
value and service to all who are interested in China’s problems and 
future, whatever may be their angle of approach. He has succeeded 
to a rather remarkable extent in combining a scientific and even 
technical treatment of his subject with a presentation of the facts 
calculated to appeal to every intelligent reader, and in this legitimate 
sense the work is popular. Its value as a work of reference is greatly 
increased by many admirably clear diagrams and statistical tables, 
distribution maps of various kinds, well-selected illustrations, and 
above all by a very full and comprehensive bibliography, which is 
given at the end of the book in connection with the subject-matter of 
each of the chapters. 

Of ‘these the first six deal -with the fundamental aspects of the 
physical and human geography of China as a whole. From the 
geographer’s standpoint there are some important omissions, especially 
in the matter of natural vegetation and the biological affinities of the 
Chinese flora and fauna, and there are hardly more than passing 
references to the racial composition of the Chinese people. But in the 
main they convey a clear and graphic picture. Particularly illuminat- 
ing are the chapters on “ Farmers of Forty Centuries ” and “‘ Nature’s 
Gifts to China,’”’ which give a clear-cut and reasoned estimate of the 
actual and potential agricultural, mineral and industrial resources of 
the country; and most suggestive too is the vivid summary of the 
contrasts between North and South. 

The remaining fifteen chapters describe on a more or less uniform 
plan the “ natural regions ” of the country as these are conceived by 
the author. Most of them, such as the North China Plain, the Loess 
Highlands and the Red Basin of Szechwan, are well-defined entities 
with definite geographical personalities, but in some the basis of the 
author’s division is not clear, and the book would have been improved 
if Mr. Cressey had justified his scheme of natural regions by bringing 
it into definite relationship with the various distributions discussed 
in the earlier chapters. In the main the descriptions of the various 
regions are good and convincing, and the salient features and the 
problems of each are clearly indicated. Manchuria, it may be noticed, 
is discussed chiefly on the basis of the position existing before the 
Japanese attack of 1931, but Mr. Cressey has interposed certain com- 
ments on the new situation and expresses a very decided view that 
the reincorporation of that country within the Chinese domain is only 
a question of time. ‘‘ All geographic signs,” he remarks, “ would 
seem to point to China as the ultimate political, industrial and cultural 
power in the Orient.” 

The book deals essentially with China as it is to-day, with useful 
indications of future possibilities. The problems involved in the 
human geography of the country are summarised but not deeply probed. 
To have done so would no doubt have obscured the general picture 
which it is the author’s intention to delineate and would have carried 
the book to an inordinate length. But the way is pointed to much 
important research. On the vital question of land-utilisation as it 
affects the population problem, Professor Cressey hardly seems con- 
sistent. In the first or introductory chapter he sums up his discussion 
by the generalisation that ‘‘ All parts of China are essentially filled to 
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their capacity under available methods of production,” but elsewhere 
in the regional chapters he suggests two or three times that the hill 
country is inadequately utilised. Thus in the chapter on the South 
Yang-tze Hills he says: 

“‘ The limited extent of slope utilisation is characteristic of South China with 
the exception of the Red Basin. For the most part the hillsides are a wilderness, 
covered with natural vegetation from top to bottom. . . . Since the valley floors are 
densely inhabited and used to the utmost, it is surprising that the hills are not 
utilised for grazing or for raising fruits and nuts.” 


He adds that severe and continued erosion following repeated cutting 
may be the principal explanation. On this subject the recent contri- 
bution of Dr. W. H. Wong, the Director of the Chinese Geological 
Survey, to the 1933 (Banff) discussions of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations on ‘‘ The Distribution of Population and Land Utilisation 
in China ”’ should be distinctly helpful. P. M. Roxsy. 


77. LA MANDCHOURIE ET LA DOCTRINE DE LA PoRTE OUVERTE. By 
Johnson Long. Preface by Prof. M. A. de la Pradelle. 1933. 
(Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 208 pp. 30 /rs.) 


Tuis full and rather ponderous treatise on the Manchurian theme, 
coming as it does from the pen of a Chinese jurist, repeats much that 
has been read elsewhere and offers the Chinese case in a form that is by 
now familiar to us. Mr. Long’s most interesting contribution is the 
short chapter on the population and history of Manchuria, in which he 
sets out that Manchuria is an integral part of the Chinese Empire, and 
has been ever since its conquest by the Mings in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. The Ming Emperor appointed as governor of a 
certain region a local notable who became the ancestor of the Manchu 
princes, who before ever they reached Peking were known as the 
Manchu Khans—Manchu being a Buddhist complimentary title meaning 
“splendid happiness,” and not the name either of a people or of a 
country. The country eventually derived its name from the now for- 
gotten title of its prince; its population has been mainly Chinese; 
and so were the armies which raised the Manchu princes to the 
Imperial Throne. 

Mr. Long’s main object is, however, to state the doctrine of the 
“Open Door,’ and to prove that this developed necessarily into the 
parallel doctrine of the maintenance of the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China with which it is associated in the Washington Treaty 
of 1922. Japan, therefore, having unquestionably violated the latter 
doctrine, is also guilty of closing the ‘‘ Open Door.” Mr. Long argues 
his case with full knowledge of his documents, but there is an historical 
fallacy in that the “Open Door” was proclaimed in 1899, precisely 
to meet the kind of contingency which confronts us since 1932, the 
quasi-annexation of a part of China by a foreign Power. Also ‘‘ Open 
Doors” are closing all the world over. The phrase was an autumnal 
blossom on the tree of Free Trade theory, and that tree has now been 
cut down, if not uprooted. A network of preferential régimes is in 
course of formation all over the world; and, as Mr. Long seems to 
foresee at the close of his book, it is China herself who will soon have to 
choose whether she will fall into a preferential area or maintain an 
“Open Door.” 
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78. ON Our Way. By Franklin D. Roosevelt. 1934. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. xiv + 316 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE issue by the Head of a great State of a narrative detailing the 
achievements of his first year of office is a rare, if not unique, event in 
public life. Though the precedent is not one for imitation in normal 
conditions, the publication of President Roosevelt’s book takes place in 
quite abnormal times, and the reader of On Our Way will be grateful 
to him for adding the issue of this book to the other labours of a 
memorable year. 

Events have succeeded one another with such bewildering rapidity 
in the United States during the first year of President Roosevelt’s term 
of office that the ordinary citizen may be forgiven if he fails to form a 
well-balanced picture of what has taken place. A study of this book 
recalls the desperate state of affairs in March 1933 when President 
Roosevelt delivered his inaugural address. The industrial crisis, which 
had been developing since the autumn of 1929, had become a crisis of 
credit also. The banking system was in a state of suspension, and so 
extensive had been the closing of banks that in the greater part of the 
country it had become impossible to cash a cheque. The moment 
demanded an attack on the causes of the breakdown all along the line, 
and On Our Way explains how the attack was delivered over the whole 
front. The book is inspired by the idea that the evils of the world are 
made by Man and not caused by Nature. As they are made by Man so 
can they be cured by the effort of Man. But the task required a Man 
of courage and vision who was prepared to try (and, if necessary, 
abandon) experiments and to tread new paths until the way to a 
brighter future could be found. To essay such a task naturally invites 
criticism, and President Roosevelt has critics in plenty on both sides of 
the Atlantic. But there are none who could fairly allege, after a study 
of this book, that the chosen leader of the United States was wanting in 
ideals or in the boldness of his schemes for their realisation. 

The book, which consists largely of the reproduction of speeches 
delivered on memorable occasions and contains a valuable documentary 
appendix, traverses the whole field of administration. The objectives 
of the National Recovery Administration, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and monetary policy represent the main features of the year’s work 
on the economic side. It is undeniable that at the end of his first year 
of office the President can look back upon a year of remarkable achieve- 
ment. The banking crisis has been successfully surmounted, the price 
of farm products has been substantially raised, and factory employment 
and pay-rolls stand at a higher level, on a seasonally adjusted basis, than 
at any other time since the summer of 1931. Debts have been brought 
into closer range of the capacity to pay. At the same time the President 
recognises that much still remains to be done towards restoring com- 
modity price levels to a point which will enable agriculture and industry 
again to give adequate employment to the American people. 

It would be easy to dwell on the recor of adventures in the economic 
field that have characterised the past year, but the general reader will 
also be attracted by the light thrown by this volume on the President’s 
many-sided activities in the social sphere. The President, for example, 
writes with touching sympathy on the abolition of child labour brought 
about in the textile and other industries by the Recovery Codes which 
makes him “ personally happier than any other one thing with which I 
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have been connected since I came to Washington.” The human touch 
comes out again when he speaks of the work done at Warm Springs for 
the crippled children and in the sympathetic address at the dedication 
of the Samuel Gompers memorial at Washington when he spoke of the 
relations between workers and employers. 

President Roosevelt’s book is issued at a moment when the future 
stages of the recovery programme appear obscure. The dollar has been 
brought back to a gold basis and there seems in general to be a dis- 
position to return to more normal courses. This will certainly help 
international cooperation, of which President Roosevelt, despite his pre- 
occupations with internal affairs, is an avowed friend, as many passages 
in the books emphasise. The problems with which he has had to deal 
were instant and immense. Criticism of his methods demands, above 
all things, the fullest measure of understanding and sympathy. Both 
sympathy and appreciation will be liberally extended by readers of 
On Our Way, which reveals its author as inspired by a moral purpose and 
vigour of action reminiscent of the greatest holders of his great office. 

CreciL KIscu. 


79. THE CONQUEST OF A CONTINENT. By Madison Grant. 1934. 
(New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. xv + 
393 pp., bibl. 12s. 6d.) 

“ THE first history of any nation that has been written in terms of 
race ’’ is of interest in that it provides answers to many little and big 
questions which occur in the study of the seeming hotchpotch which is 
called America, but the underlying purpose is to remind the old Nordic 
American stock of its responsibility not only to the nation now forming, 
and well-nigh formed, but also to Western civilisation itself. 

The Nordic reader follows Mr. Grant, now complacently, now 
anxiously, from the Cradle of Mankind to an analysis of the relationship 
of individual States, as constituted to-day, to individual races and vice 
versa, with a suggestion here and there of the part played since 1845 by 
the Southern Irish as cuckoos in the nest ; and he is adequately prepared 
for the conclusion—nay, appeal, in Chapter XVIII, although not quite 
so sure or so proud of the Senators and Congressmen as he is of the 
other leaders to whom honour is paid. 

Here is the conclusion : 

““We have seen the unity of the nation greatly impaired in race and religion 
and threatened in language, but the country is still 70 per cent. Nordic and 80 
per cent. Protestant, and no one foreign language seriously threatens our English 
speech. There are nearly 50 per cent. of Old-Native American Whites in the 
country at large, although they have been swamped by aliens in New England 
and in the industrialised States of the North-east. The great majority of the 
senators of the United States are still of old American stock and so are the members 
of the House of Representatives. The leaders of the nation in science, education, 
industry, and in the Army and Navy are still overwhelmingly Nordic, so that 
with these elements in our favour we are still in a position to check the increase 
of the other elements and contend against their deleterious effects upon our 
institutions.” 

Mr. Grant is evidently apprehensive of the future, and he lays the 
blame for the formation of alien urban proletariats in important centres, 
tending to create the condition feared by Thomas Jefferson and the 
Founders of the Republic under which a democratic form of Government 
might fail to function successfully, squarely at the door of Nordic, and 
particularly Anglo-Saxon, sentimentalism. 

“It received a great impetus from President Wilson’s doctrine of the right of 
Self-Determination. The fruits of this doctrine can be seen in the rise of so-called 
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nationalism everywhere, as in Ireland, Bohemia, Poland, Egypt, the Philippines, 
or China and India.” 


on Be this as it may, Americans are warned that they must assume 
1e their share of a burden which has been carried by Great Britain for the 
last three centuries—the duty of policing the world and maintaining the 
re prestige of the white man throughout the Seven Seas. He closes with 
n these words: “ Let us take thought as to how we can best prepare for 
S- our share of the task before us—that is, bear our share of the white 
Pp man’s burden.” 
2 Two chapters are devoted to the racial origins and characteristics 
2S of neighbours to the north and to the south, the latter including in 
al concise form Mexico, Central and South America; there are fourteen 
re maps in addition to an ample bibliography and an index. LEGER. 
: 80*. PRODUCTION TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1870. By A. F. 
d Burns. 1934. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 8vo. xxxii + 363 pp.) 
THIS impressive volume of statistical research is the twenty-third 
contribution which the National Bureau of Economic Research of 
t. America has made to the investigation of social changes since it was 
b founded in 1920. And we have it on the well-known authority of Mr. 
Wesley Mitchell, who wrote the introductory chapter, that the general 
yf reader will find in this “‘ the most important contribution to our know- 
g ledge of increase in production which has been made since Mill.” That 
is may be so, but whether one will agree with the many conclusions which 
c the author has drawn from his study of the fluctuating rates at which a 
,, number of American industries have progressed, decade after decade, 
since the 1870’s will depend on the reliance one can place on the 
W various statistical devices by which Mr. Burns has analysed his 
p primary data on American production. And that makes this a book 
e for the statistical expert. Nevertheless, the very reasonableness of 
y { these conclusions, as, for example, that rates of growth (of industries) 
d tend to decline as the decades pass, that the life histories of in- 
e dustries are becoming shorter, that a growing share of production is 
e assuming the form of luxuries, superfluities and style goods, and that 
“the demand for such products has no such stability as the demand 
for staples,’ gives this work an interest that extends far beyond the 
" narrower sphere of the specialist. E. V. FRANCIS. 
. 81. THE FuTuRE Comes. By Charles A. Beard and George H. E. 
; Smith. 1934. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii+178pp. 7s. 6d.) 
1 Two stalwart admirers of President Roosevelt have compiled a study 
4 of the “‘ New Deal” over the period March-November 1933. Man, 
, especially the American, is being hurled from change to change so 
t unceasingly that he has already forgotten more than two-thirds of what 
e was said, done, and possibly undone during the Beye under review, 
j but this is a good little book to put on a shelf for the time being. 
History has to be ‘‘ debunked ” so soon and so often nowadays that it 
4 will be a comfort to have, for the purpose of reference, a handbook 
» written at the time when events were fresh in mind and policies were 
‘ actually being shaped. LEGER. 
1 82*. ANTI-DEPRESSION LEGISLATION. 1933. (New York: American 
Institute of Banking. 8vo. 188 pp. $1.50.) 
f In a comparatively short space this useful publication of the 
d American Institute of Banking succeeds in giving a very complete 
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account of the financial aspects of recent legislation in the United States. 
The greater part of the booklet is naturally devoted to the legislation 
enacted under President Roosevelt—the Securities Act, the Farm Credit 
Act, the Banking Act, and the financial clauses of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and the National Industrial Recovery Act; but earlier 
measures such as the operations of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration under President Hoover are also treated in full. The authors 
have concerned themselves not only with the interpretation of these 
statutes, but have also recorded the circumstances which led to their 
enactment, their practical significance and their effects on contemporary 
public opinion. The result is a work which provides a valuable 
reference-source to students of the intricacies of American domestic 
finance. O. L. LAWRENCE. 


83*. N.R.A.: unpolitische Beobachtungen. By E. B. 1934. 
(Ziirich : Oprecht and Helbling. 8vo. 71 pp. Sw. Frs. 2.) 


A series of articles by a European observer, some of which have already 
appeared in the Swiss press. The author was in close contact with govern- 
ment circles, the N.R.A. administration, trade union leaders and indus- 
trialists, and gives a slight but readable account of his impressions. 


84*. THE ABC or THE N.R.A. Compiled by members of the Staff of 
the Brookings Institution. 1934. (Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution; London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. xiv + 
185 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


A general introductory work dealing with the N.R.A. and the Re- 
covery Administration during the first few months of its existence. 
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